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THE BALANCE OF POWER 


Tue war is a conflict of nations, not of ideas. The nation comes first, 
i) ideas come after. If the choice has to be made between the nation and 

’ the idea, the idea must be sacrificed. The choice will always be a hard 
one. It may be the hardest of all. It will be made only in the presence 
of defeat and only to rob defeat of its finality. It is said that we are 
fighting for freedom. But if the strain of war were so severe and the 


fortunes of war so untoward that disaffection at home were to imperil 
national unity, it might be necessary to establish a government with 
despotic powers. Freedom would then have been sacrificed—if, by free- 
dom, we mean the liberty of the individual. Even if the foe, enamoured 
of our liberties, were resolved, in the event of victory, to preserve them, 
rather than to extinguish them, and even if we were sure that he would 
persist in his resolve—even then it would be necessary to fight on, so that 
England should survive as a Great Power. She has, in the past, been a 
Great Power under despotic rulers. Indeed, some of the most glorious 
periods in her history have been periods of despotism. Precious as free- 
dom is, and hateful as despotism is, despotism when self-imposed is 
preferable to freedom imposed by the foe or existing on foreign sufferance. 

We are fighting for freedom as part of the national heritage, the most 
precious part, perhaps, but only a part. The cause of freedom is one 
among others and a part of the supreme cause, England, for which the 
war is being waged—England, whether democratic or despotic, whether 
old or new, Conservative, Liberal, or Socialist, civilised or uncivilised. 
Yes, civilised or uncivilised, for even an England made barbaric by the 
malignance of war and compelled to be ruthless even at home in the 
pursuit of victory, is preferable to a defeated England, however refined 
and civilised. As compared with the French, the Russians are a barbaric 
nation and have suffered vastly more through death, wounds, and devas- 
tation. And yet, how much happier to-day is the Russian than the 
Frenchman ! 

England went to war when it was no longer possible for her to remain 
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at peace and survive as a Great Power. She has fought for survival ever 
since and will continue to do so. The Germans went to war although 
threatened by none. They went to war for an idea—an idea repugnant 
to the Western world and full of menace to all that the Western world 
means by ‘civilisation,’ but an idea nevertheless. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that idealists are better than other people—as a rule they are much 
worse. Had the Germans kept their idea to themselves there would 
have been no war, for dangerous as the idea is, it is not the mortal 
danger. The mortal danger is the German danger, the old danger of a 
Germany, whether despotic or democratic, whether reactionary or pro- 
gressive, wielding exorbitant power in Europe. It is not with the German 
idea but with the German nation that we are at war. That we should 
bear this in mind is all the more necessary now that the idea for which 
the Germans went to war may perish before long, for even if it does 
perish, Germany and the German danger will remain. 

When a nation must lower the banners under which it has advanced 
towards seeming victory and exchanges them for other banners to elude 
final defeat, it has made the gravest resolve a nation can make—the 
gravest except one. That resolve, when carried out, is called revolution 
—and there is nothing graver, except war. 

It is precisely this resolve which the Germans are now beginning to 
make. The long expected German revolution is at hand. It may be that 
there will be no civil strife and that, for months to come, there will be 
no outward change. It may be that General von Reichenau was not 
murdered (to die a natural death is possible even in Germany). It may 
be that Hitler will remain Fihrer and Chancellor, that the Gestapo will 
continue to make arrests, that the Bishop of Miinster will go on preaching 
patriotic sermons, and that Otto Strasser will not cease to claim the 
succession to the Fiihrership and dream of a Fourth Realm with bigger and 
better concentration camps. All this may go on for a time—for months, 
perhaps, or a year. But the German revolution will be there nevertheless. 

Why? Whereas the defeat of the Germans in Russia is not final, 
the defeat of the National Socialist idea is final. 1f the Germans persist 
in identifying themselves with National Socialism their own defeat will 
be the surer. A living nation cannot remain tied to a dead or a moribund 
doctrine without danger of death—a rotting corpse is not more pestiferous 
than a dead doctrine. 

The reason why the Germans, no more than half-consciously as yet, 
are choosing revolution is this: They know, by a kind of instinct born 
of experience and much brooding, that revolution, when foreseen and 
controlled, is one of the most formidable weapons of war that can be 
wielded by a mighty nation, though when unforeseen and uncontrolled, 
as in 1918, it can knock all weapons of war out of the hands of the 
mightiest nation and leave it at the mercy of the foe. 

The German of to-day is separated by a world, as it were, from the 
German of last November. This will be evident, in all German broad- 
casts, in all German newspapers, in all faithfully reported German utter- 
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ance, to all who have any instinct in such matters. If the German of 
to-day were to meet himself as he was in November, the two would not 
be able to understand one another. They might use the same words and 
the same phrases, but the emphasis and the overtones would be so dif- 
ferent that they would not be talking the same language. Indeed, the 
introspective German of to-day will be quite unable to realise how his 
own world has changed and how he has passed from what he was in 
November to what he is to-day. 

There is in this phenomenon nothing that is specifically German—it 
will be familiar to all who have any feeling for the terrific and yet intan- 
gible atmospheric pressure of impending revolution. Before a revolution 
becomes a national event, it is accomplished in the individuals that make 
up the nation. Their tone, their outlook, their manner, the look in their 
eyes even, their whole inner life is, as it were, transformed. The heavy 
atmosphere is charged. The storm is coming and the longer it is delayed, 
the greater the tension. 

The Germans are convinced that they can bring on the storm when it 
will serve their purpose best, and that they can harness its potency to their 
national will. We should beware lest we underrate them in this as we 
have underrated our enemies in so many other ways, We must not 
assume that they are mistaken, but should see in the prospective revolu- 
tion a new danger, a new weapon (perhaps ‘ Hitler’s secret weapon,’ at 
last), and, above all, a new trick—a trick by which they mean not to 
lose the war, and to win the peace. It is in this respect that the German 
outlook on the war has changed since November. Until the Battles of 
Rostoff and Moscow, the German was confidently determined to win the 
war. He is now determined not to lose it. The German of a critical dis- 
position is perhaps not over-confident of victory in the field, but he is 
certainly confident of victory at the conference table. Until the end 
of November the Germans were waging a war of conquest under a banner 
inscribed with the watchwords of a militant idea. To-day they are 
fighting under one banner, a banner inscribed with the words ‘ The 
Fatherland in danger!’ Until November we were at war with a nation 
roused to inconceivable energy and barbarism by an armed doctrine (as 
Burke would have called it). To-day we are fighting the German nation 
stripped of doctrine. Let us beware lest the coldly determined patriot 
prove even more formidable than the fervent crusader. 

The time must come when the change will show itself in a new relation- 
ship between Hitler, the National Socialist Party, the Officer Corps, and 
the nation as a whole—and, perhaps,'the Gestapo and the Churches. A 
change in the German attitude towards religion in general and to the 
Church of Rome is already apparent—for example, in articles by the 
editor of the Frankfurter Zeitung, Rudolf Kircher, a reptile who resembles 
the chameleon by reason of his periscopic vision and glutinously flickering 
tongue, and differs only in the anticipatory speed of his innumerable 
chromatic transformations. It may be that the German revolutionary 
movement will not prove so tractable after all, and that there will be an 
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internal conflict with sufficient disruptive power to accelerate the dis- 
comfiture of the German forces in the field. We should be fortunate indeed 
if this proved to be so. But we cannot count upon it. There was some- 
thing tame, something artificial, about the German revolutions of 1848 
and 1918. Even the revolution of 1933, which was by no means tame, 
was carried out according to plan and kept well under control (it would 
seem that in all history there was never so controlled a revolution). 
Even if the prospective German revolution turns out to be an obstreperous 
beast, we may be sure that it will find a master with a firm and skilful 
hand. We may also be sure that it will be put on its good behaviour 
when it is displayed in the arena of the nations (particularly when the} 
delegates at the Peace Conference are invited to a special performance). 
We may be sure that it will gaze with innocent and melting eyes upon 
the many who are pre-disposed, or rather pre-determined, to tenderness, 
and that it will become a favourite amongst a numerous Anglo-Saxon 
public who will forthwith be assiduous in organising commiseration on its 
behalf. 

The German national spirit is by no means broken, but it has been 
sobered, by defeat. It has become more circumspect and more critical. 
Even Hitler himself must be more exposed to criticism than heretofore, 
though his ascendancy will seem to be as great as ever, if not greater. 
Before the last war, Bebel, the German Socialist leader, prophesied that, 
if the German army were to be defeated, the prestige of the Officer Corps 
would collapse and would be replaced by the prestige of the Trade Unions 
and the Social Democratic Party, because no third prestige existed in 
Germany. To-day there is the prestige of Hitler, of the National Socialist 
Party, and of the Officer Corps. The prestige of the last does not appear 
to have suffered. Besides, the German army of to-day is more demo- 
cratic than the German army of the last war, and it seems unlikely that 
the fissure, opened by the revolution of 1918 between officers and men, 
will be re-opened again. It is more likely that the principal carriers of the 
prospective revolution will be the army itself—officers and men march- 
ing together. The prestige that has suffered is that of the National 
Socialist idea, which cannot thrive without militancy, without crusade and 
conquest. No further conquests of an extensive nature seem possible 
now that Russia has shown herself to be so formidable. We cannot tell 
whether the Russian advance will continue and whether the German 
offensive will not be resumed in the spring. But, just as the general 
purpose of the Germai: national effort has changed in so far as the 
Germans think in terms of not losing rather than of winning the war, so 
the specific purpose of German foreign policy, with German strategy as 
its instrument, is not so much the conquest of Russia as heretofore, but 
the ‘solution of the Russian problem,’ as it is called—that is to say, a 
separate peace with Russia. That a separate peace is unattainable at the 
moment is clear, for the Russian nation is thoroughly aroused and in 
truculent, irreconcilable mood. It is also very confident—perhaps over- 
confident. But the German calculation would seem to be, that the 
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German forces will hit back so hard in the spring and summer that the 
Russians will lose every prospect of further gains, that they will be 
menaced with heavy losses as well as with an unendurable strain on their 
military, economic, and political organisation, and that they will be 
willing to negotiate on terms that may not be unfavourable to them- 
selves. The Germans have underrated the Russians once already. We 
shall see if they underrate them a second time. 

It seems most unlikely that there is serious division between Hitler 
and his generals. In any case, the generals could not act without the 
support of the men, who are certainly not hostile to Hitler (the war, so 
| far, has displayed but two popular commanders—Timoshenko and 
Wavell). In his speech on December 13th, Hitler, who had been 
‘Supreme War Lord ’ until then, announced that he would take over the 
personal command of the German forces in the field. As ‘ Fiihrer and 
Chancellor,’ as head of the National Socialist Party, and as military 
chief, he is personally responsible for everything. In his speech he 
identified himself with the whole German nation and with its present and 
future destiny—a very bold thing to do in the presence of defeat. He 
does not mean to let his commanders achieve popularity. Hitler has had 
no serious rival at home since the death of Roehm, who was murdered 
by order of Hitler precisely because he was a rival. Goering enjoyed a 
certain popularity for several years, but Goering is as nothing now. 
Goebbels was never popular—the Germans have always recognised in 
him the complete cynic. Himmler is loathed by all, though after Hitler 
he is the most powerful—if Hitler were to forfeit popularity he might 
regain much or all of it by having Himmler shot. Hitler is alone— 
alone with the German nation in its fight for survival as a Great 
Power. 

That despotism when popular is a form of democracy has been 
recognised by Aristotle, Plato, and Mr. G. D. H. Cole. But even if we 
do not qualify the German political order, however popular, as democratic, 
democracy will always receive consideration in German eyes—now as in 
1918—when it may become a means of winning the peace. This, 
incidentally, would seem to be the principal purpose of our propaganda 
to Germany—those who listen in to the clever people who every day 
address the Germans through the medium provided by the B.B.C., 
can come to only one conclusion, namely, that as the Germans cannot 
unhappily win the war because the ‘ Nazis’ stand in the way, they can 
win the peace and that we shall do all in our power to help them win 
the peace and to ensure them a privileged position in a future world 
of plenty and good-fellowship. Sometimes, when listening in to our 
German broadcasts, one would think that we only went to war for the 
benefit of the ‘German people ’ whom we ‘ respect,’ just as we ‘ respect ’ 
the German army.! There are some who speak of the ‘ other Germany.’ 


1 Incredible as it may seem, such silliness was actually perpetrated in a talk to German 
listeners on the medium wave, New Year’s Eve, 9 p.m. (the talk was repeated at 1 a.m., 
January Ist). 

Vou. CXXXI—No. 780 c* 
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What they mean is not very clear. We suggest that they are merely 
projecting into the German situation their own outlook which strikes us, 
in a last analysis, as being defeatist. The ‘other Germany,’ as it is some- 
times depicted, looks uncommonly like a gathering of traitors who are 
expected, in the hour of supreme peril, to rise against their own country 
and ensure its irrevocable defeat. No doubt Germans of this sort can be 
found in that hour, and it is the business of the Allied Governments to 
find them in good time. The employment of ‘ Fifth Columnists’ and 
‘ Quislings,’ to use the popular terms for a species of traitor whose 
existence is as old as war itself is a legitimate method of promoting the 
defeat of the enemy. But if by the ‘other Germany’ we mean the 
‘ better Germans,’ that is to say, those Germans who stand out by reason 
of their patriotism, their sense of honour, and their courage, then we shall 
see in the ‘other Germany’ a positive danger, for these ‘ better Ger- 
mans ’ will be fortified by their country’s peril and rally in her defence, 
even if it means rallying round Hitler, though they may be fully aware 
of his responsibility for the war itself and for the abominations sanctioned 
or even ordered by him during the war. It is precisely the ‘ other Ger- 
many’ that threatens to make the prospective German revolution so 
dangerous—indeed, the chances are that the revolution is the ‘ other 
Germany.’ The ‘other Germany,’ encouraged by our propaganda and 
what it knows of political, though hardly of public, opinion in this country 
and in America, will work for a premature peace. But if peace is prema- 
ture, the war will have been waged in vain. The ‘ better Germans’ will 
undertake the political fight with far greater plausibility and persuasive- 
ness than the evil creatures who make up the corps d’élite of the National 
Socialist Party, their task being greatly eased by the idealists of the 
Labour Party, by the rancid Liberals, by Conservatives fearful on behalf 
of property, by the Pelagians in the Church of England, and the 
Sentimental Obscurantists among the literati. 

What if Germany has her revolution and pass from a despotic to a 
more libertarian democratic order? What if she even go so far as to 
rid herself of Hitler—perhaps even with his connivance, for he is capable 
of much, including sacrificial self-immolation (for which he might prepare 
by quaffing copious draughts of Weltschmerz and soliloquising on the in- 
gratitude of mankind in general and of the Germans in particular)? What 
if Germany becomes ‘ decent,’ ‘ civilised,’ as well as ‘ free’ and ‘ demo- 
cratic’? The more decency, civilisation, freedom, and for that matter, 
democracy there are in the world, the better, and one must wish 
that when peace has been concluded the Germans will embrace all these 
blessings, for the body of Europe will be in danger of constant infection 
if even an unarmed barbarism is lodged in its heart. But we are at war 
and fighting for survival and must, therefore, wish the enemy ill, the ill, 
above all, that will corrode and corrupt and accelerate his downfall. 
Shall we make peace with Germany just because she has become ‘ decent,’ 
a peace, moreover, that will be more favourable to her than it would be if 
she were still under the barbaric rule of Hitler, the National Socialist 
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Party, and the Gestapo ? The answer is, or ought to be, an unqualified 
‘No!’ 

The War will have been fought in vain, the peace will have been lost, 
and the Third World War will follow speedily, if the armed might of the 
Germans is not utterly broken by utter defeat, and if that armed might 
is not kept broken by a peace that should be neither vindictive nor 
magnanimous, that should contain neither ‘ forgiveness ’ nor ‘ retribution,’* 
that should be neither ‘ just ’ nor ‘ unjust,’ but be rigorously restricted to 
this one pragmatic purpose. The perpetual disarmament of Germany, the 
restoration of the Anglo-French alliance, the establishment of a strong 
Poland and a strong Czechoslovakia with favourable strategic frontiers 
and in permanent alliance with one another, and, above all, an England 
strong enough on land, on the sea, and in the air to defend herself and her 
Empire against any hostile confederacy and to maintain the balance of 
power *—these are the irreducible conditions of a lasting peace in Europe. 
Until such a peace can be achieved, the war against Germany must go 
on—no matter whether she be ruled by despots or democrats, demons or 
archangels. 

THE Epitcr. 


1 The declaration signed on January 13th by the representatives of the Allied Powers 
at St. James’s Palace strikes us as frivolous. Have we learnt nothing from the last 
war? We were fortunate then, because the Emperor William II did not surrender for 
trial, for the trial would have been a travesty, leading either to acquittal or martyrdom. 
We were less fortunate in so far as the minor ‘ war criminals’ were tried and either 
acquitted or sentenced to short terms of imprisonment (some were allowed to escape from 
gaol soon after—all gained prestige in German eyes). By what law do the Allies propose 
to try the ‘ war criminals’ this time ? By International Law ? There is no such thing. There 
is confusion in the public mind between jus and lex. It would seem that this confusion has 
been partly responsible for the meeting at St. James’s Palace, which is, unless we are mis. 
taken, merely an attempt to please the public and to satisfy its natural desire for vengeance 
by offering something that is neither vengeance, nor retribution, nor justice. Do the 
Allies propose to create special legislation to deal with ‘war criminals’? If not, every 
impartial jurist will challenge its validity. What manner of tribunal do the Allies propose 
to set up? Are they themselves going to play the part of judge, jury, and prosecution ? 
The competence of this tribunal would be disputed by serious jurists all the world over. 

2 It is considered old fashioned to commend the balance of power. But there are only 
two ways of maintaining the peace of Europe—domination or balance. Only the Germans 
could dominate Europe—they dominate most of it now. Any general scheme, such as 
‘federal union’ or an ‘ international air force,’ would mean domination by the Germans 
by reason of their resources, their man power, warlike qualities, and their strategic situa- 
tion. England cannot dominate Europe, but she can hold the balance which can be 
stabilised by regional alliances or federations (which would be rendered useless if they were 
absorbed into a general federation). 
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SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC 


‘ Vous Vavez voulu, Georges Dandin’ 


THE only surprising thing about the sea war in the East has been the 
fact that people all over the world have been surprised by the way the 
campaign has developed. The citizens of Britain and the citizens of the 
United States planned this campaign on the exact lines on which it has 
run, when they gleefully accepted the policy of their statesmen for naval 
limitation and limitation of Pacific bases in 1921. They said then 
through their public mouthpieces that one region of the globe had been 
delivered from the menace of a major war: that the world’s business 
would henceforth be carried on without great navies to guard it: that 
the naval position as against Japan was actually improved rather than 
weakened by the terms of the treaties. Of all the fantastic examples of 
national self-delusion in the story of humanity, the published records of 
what men, otherwise sane, said and thought about the consequences of 
that Washington Treaty provide the most ludicrous reading. Probably 
few people to-day outside the small group of students of naval warfare 
have any accurate recollection of the orgy of sentimental nonsense on 
platforms and in the Press which marked the signature of the Treaty of 
Naval Limitation in 1921. The few small voices raised in warning were 
drowned amid the crescendo of hallelujahs. British and American 
admirals alike, men of distinction and learning in their profession, were 
airily waved aside as relics of a barbarous age which had thought the study 
of war a decent subject for the enlightened mind of twentieth century 
men. 

‘ You wanted it, Georges Dandin,’ and now that the thing you planned 
in your blind war weariness at Washington has come about, you—the 
Alderman in High Street, and the Ward Boss in Main Street—have been 
looking round for scapegoats. All complaints should be addressed to 
Mr. George Dandin. 

The Washington Limitation Conference affected the present campaign 
in the Far East in two vital ways. The first fatal step was taken when 
the American Delegation, in order to avert a breakdown on the main 
Naval Warship problem, produced the ‘ Four Power Pact’ by which the 
United States debarred herself from developing any Pacific naval bases 
during the continuance of the Treaty. That step was a political one, 
taken in face of the advice of the naval members of the United States 
Delegation, and taken in face of the virtual certainty that Japan would 
consistently and secretly evade the conditions on her side by developing 
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advance bases amid all the mandated island territories into which she 
had thrust herself at the earlier Versailles Conference. 

The second fatal step was the British acceptance of such drastic 
scrapping of capital ships as was insisted upon by the original Hughes 
plan. Twenty-four British battleships and battle cruisers were sacrificed 
then. And as though that were not folly enough, a further five still 
valuable capital ships were destroyed by the later 1930 Treaty. ‘ Drastic’ 
was the word applied to the proposals at the time. It was a grave under- 
statement. The last few weeks have shown us how much more nearly 
accurate would have been the word ‘ suicidal.’ 

War in the Far East was always bound to be a naval war, a naval war 
fought over great distances. And, since man’s ingenuity in invention 
had deprived him of the world-wide supply of free propulsive power in 
the winds, all navies had become dependent on chains of fuelling bases. 
A steam-driven fleet may attain to a mean speed seven times as fast as 
Nelson’s sail-driven fleet at Trafalgar, but it is as immobile as a dockyard 
hulk if it has no fuel in its bunkers. Movement of the American Battle 
Fleet across the Pacific was known to involve stops at three intermediate 
fuelling bases and the consumption of some 300,000 tons of fuel. Even 
so it would arrive at its war station needing immediate supplies of 60,000 
tons in order to restore its mobility. Concrete facts like that were waved 
aside by the Limitation enthusiasts of twenty years ago. Guam, Midway 
and Manila were to be left undeveloped and unprotected in the sacred 
name of ... what? World peace? Perhaps that was the dominant 
thought in some minds, but with a far larger number of the citizens it 
was the sacred name of the Bank Balance that inspired the policy. 
National expenditure was to be kept down and income tax halved. 

Much the same influence lay at the back of the enthusiasm with which 
the purblind British citizens saw two-thirds of their battleship strength 
jettisoned. They left themselves with fifteen capital ships. Blandly 
ignoring the physical impossibility of maintaining fighting fleets in two 
hemispheres with so small a number of units, they welcomed a move that 
averted ‘ financial and commercial instability.’* 

Where is the financial and commercial stability to-day of the tin 
mines and the rubber plantations of Malaya? Where is the financial 
stability of the British oceanic trade across the Pacific from New Zealand 
and Australia? Where the stability of the great import and export 
business that was carried on from Hong Kong to Rangoon ? 

‘ You asked for it, Georges Dandin.’ 

The scapegoats are not to be found in ones and twos among the 
High Ups of recent administrations, but are all, in their thousands, among 
the present elderly heresy-hunters in the Constitutional and the Reform 
Clubs of every city and community in Britain. They, and not their 
elected leaders, had the power to plan a different world for 1942. But 
wallet-politics obsessed them. ‘Financial instability’ was the only 


1 The very words used in a leading article in one of the most sanely directed of British 
national newspapers at the time. 
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danger they chose to foresee. And it is left for the elected leaders of 
to-day and the professional naval men of to-day to make the best use 
they can of the meagre resources that Limitation has left to America and 
Britain alike. 

The war plan of the Japanese Staff is now fairly obvious. It has a 
dual object. On the one hand it is defensive—paradoxical though that 
may sound to some people. The many expeditions set afloat in the South 
China Sea and the invasions of Dutch and British possessions there are 
intended to preoccupy the United Nations with their losses of territory, 
and to distract them from any conjoint operations that would menace the 
Japanese mainland. Seizure of Guam and Wake Island, with the 
elimination of the Philippines, were similarly defensive measures, intended 
to deprive the American Battle Fleet of the fuelling bases essential to its 
movement from Pearl Harbour towards Japan or towards the China Sea. 

The second aim of the Japanese is offensive. They seek to establish 
such a command of the South China Seas and the Straits of Malacca that 
they can move steadily westward by sea and carry the war into the 
Indian Ocean. Public attention has been so much concentrated on the 
Battle of the Atlantic throughout the war that there is not a full apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the addition of Japan to the hostile forces has com- 
pletely changed the character of the seaborne war on commerce. The 
United Nations to-day are fighting a Battle of the Trade Routes in every 
ocean except the Antarctic, and everything that has been said in past 
months about the vital need for maintaining our supply lines in the 
Atlantic applies with equal force to-day to the supply lines in the Indian 
Ocean. It is Japan’s share in the Axis strategy at sea to achieve in that 
area what the German and Italian navies have failed to achieve in the 
Atlantic. The importance of the Indian Ocean as a sea route for the 
Allies has been enormously enhanced by the necessity for the abandon- 
ment of the Mediterranean throughout the war. We have been pushed 
back into the strategical position of the eighteenth century, when there 
was no Suez Canal. All our Eastern expeditions, from Libya to the 
Celebes, are now dependent on the traffic lines round the Cape of Good 
Hope or past Colombo, as they were in the days of Clive, of Hughes and 
of Suffren. For two and a half years, steady streams of supplies and 
reinforcements for the Army of the Nile and for the Navy in the Mediter- 
ranean have passed all but untouched through the Indian Ocean, both 
from starting points in Britain and the United States and from the 
fast working munition factories of Australia and New Zealand. We have 
had an aimost undisputed command of the sea there: the occasional 
surface raiders of the Axis have been virtually powerless, and, as Admiralty 
bulletins have shown, have had but brief careers. That state of affairs 
Japan seeks to alter, but her effort there can only be as sporadic and 
ineffectual as the German and Italian efforts so long as the physical 
barrier of the East Indian Archipelago remains as a base for the naval 
forces of the United Nations. But let us be quite clear about the inter- 
relationship of those land masses and the ships that find harbourage 
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among them. The islands and harbours themselves have no military 
value as a barrier without the ships. It is not coastal batteries in Malaya 
and Sumatra, it is not even aircraft on the airfields there, that would deny 
free passage to Japanese warships through the Straits of Malacca. 

It is only the presence of adequate naval strength that gives maritime 
possessions any offensive value. 

And the effect of the Naval Limitation Treaty has been to make 
intensely difficult the provision by Britain of adequate naval strength in 
that area. The great tragedy of the loss of the Prince of Wales and the 
Repulse was that those ships had been taken away from other zones from 
which they could ill be spared, and that the loss not only weakened us 
against the Japanese but left us weakened against the other partners in 
the Axis in equally vital areas of the sea war. The Defence Programmes 
on which we embarked in 1937 have so far done nothing to increase our 
capital ship strength. The new vessels of the King George V class can 
do no more than counterbalance the capital ships that have been lost 
in the course of the war. We are still fighting a two-hemisphere cam- 
paign with only fifteen capital ships, which is about half the ‘ adequate 
naval strength’ that ought to be available for a one-hemisphere war. 
For no admiral can ever count on having the full number of ships of any 
class in the fighting line at any given moment. Damage by weather or 
by enemy action may easily deprive him temporarily of a proportion of 
his battle line. Normal need of refit must mean occasional absences in the 
dockyards. 

Nor is it only in capital ship strength that the British war effort in 
the Far East has been hamstrung. Our cruiser strength was sacrificed, 
not once, but thrice, at the international naval conferences which produced 
the series of limitation agreements. The glaring folly of the national 
acceptance of a total strength of fifty cruisers for world-wide protection 
of trade routes is even now not realised by the general public. A grand 
total of fifty cruisers for all the oceans, when it was known that in the 
Indian Ocean alone seventy ships were engaged in the hunt for the 
German raider Emden in 1914! Was it supposed, moreover, that there 
would be no losses among our cruiser squadrons in the event of war ? 
There have been twelve ships of this class destroyed during operations. 
So that the nineteen new cruisers building under the defence programmes 
when the war began give us only a net increase of seven ships—and yet 
the Navy is expected to extend our naval defence into the second hemi- 
sphere. Mr. George Dandin expects his seamen to be superhuman. 
America without bases and Britain without ships are asked to wipe the 
Japanese fleet off the face of the waters, and when they omit to do so 
within a few hours of the outbreak of war, their leaders are subjected to a 
dandination of abuse. Those leaders would be fully justified in answering 
back : ‘ This is all your doing, Georges Dandin. 

Actually, those leaders have been grappling heroically with the 
superhuman task. But it must be a long and often disheartening struggle, 
and to that idea every citizen may as well accustom himself now. He has 
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no reason to rejoice at the news that a couple of aged Japanese battleships 
of the Kongo class have been destroyed by air attack. The air cannot 
compensate for lack of adequate naval strength. And in any case those 
two ships were ‘ of no military significance ’ in the priceless phrase that 
we inherit from some official bulletins of the last war. 

The significant and dominating factor is to be found in the eight 
more recent battleships that compose Admiral Yamamoto’s main fleet. 
There, if anywhere, we must look for the decisive element in this campaign, 
for the Far Eastern war is a naval war and such a war can only be decided 
on the sea. Air power is ancillary: seizure of territory is ancillary. 
They have their place in the general scheme: they must be countered. 
But in the upshot the command of the sea must be fought for by the 
Battle Fleets of the two sides—or surrendered by the side which evades 
battle, that cannot or will not risk the destruction of its fleet in being. 

On the face of it, we might expect Admiral Yamamoto to avoid action 
unless he can catch small detachments of the American Battle Fleet at a 
disadvantage. Numerically he is in a 50 per cent. inferiority, with eight 
battleships against the twelve of the United States Navy. Only the 
most extraordinary luck in a war of attrition could do anything to adjust 
the balance. for there are seventeen new battleships under construction 
in American shipyards, several of which were well ahead of their schedule 
for completion when the war began. Whereas, to the best of our know- 
ledge, Japan has no more than four additional vessels coming forward. 

The whole problem for the strategists of the United Nations lies, 
however, in the difficulty of reaching across the spaces of the Pacific to 
find the Japanese main force. That is where the loss of Guam, Wake and 
Manila so vitally affect the whole future course of the campaign. Those 
lost bases—and any others that may go—must be replaced by extem- 
porised anchorages. The British Navy knows all about the difficulties 
of such improvisation. The story of Scapa Flow in 1914 provides all the 
information that is necessary. But, somewhere in the South Seas, the 
American Navy must establish its own secret Scapa Flow if it is to act 
effectively against Yamamoto and bring him to action. Frenzied efforts 
and the transport of thousands of tons of war material in face of war time 
dangers are imposed on the Navy Department as a direct result of the 
Four-Power Pact that was so gleefully hailed twenty years ago. 

And the British Navy finds itself in the position of being able to 
provide no more than minor fighting vessels to the united effort as a 
direct result of the complementary Limitation Treaty. What irony 
there is to day in Balfour’s words at the final plenary session of the 
Washington Conference! That conference, he said, had inaugurated a 
new era ‘ for that part of the world in which the great Maritime Powers 
are most intimately and deeply concerned.’ 

It is indeed a new era when that great Maritime Power, Britain, finds 
herself materially unable to shoulder by herself the burden of defending 
her seaborne interests. 

‘ It’s all your doing, Georges Dandin.’ 

H. C. FERRABY. 





BURMA TRANSFORMED 


‘WE breakfasted at eight o’clock. At a quarter past the Viceroy signed 
the declaration of war with Burmah,’ wrote Lady Dufferin in her diary 
under the date October 20th, 1885.1 

The date should be noted—1885 ; only fifty-seven years ago, and so 
within the memory of many persons still living in England and Burma. In 
1825 and again in 1852 we had taken slices of the lower provinces of 
Burma, but her King still ruled the upper part from his capital city of 
Mandalay. The 1885 campaign lasted less than a fortnight. Mandalay 
was surprised by our rapid advance up the river Irrawaddy. The forts 
commanding the approaches were in disrepair, the equipment of the 
metropolitan army had been so neglected that some regiments had to be 
issued only with token rifles made entirely of wood. 

The Dowager-Queen of Mong Nai, when I saw her in 1938, told me 
that she was in Mandalay when our troops entered in 1885. Mong Nai is 
a Shan State on the northern border of Thailand. It owed allegiance to 
the Kings of Burma, the Lords of the Dawn, the Masters of the White 
Elephant. But it had revolted against Thibaw, the last Burmese king, 
and the Dowager, then wife of the Mong Nai heir-apparent, was taken as 
a hostage and imprisoned in Mandalay. 

When I met her in the Palace of Mong Nai she was a dignified old 
lady, dry but kind. She said : 


We were not fed in the prison. We had to go round the town begging, 
with a guard behind us. At night they left us in irons on the bare ground of 
the ward. I endured that prison for two years and seven months. One day 
I looked out and saw marching through the city-gate columns of white soldiers 
in red coats, with knapsacks on their backs and spiked helmets on their heads. 
The English had arrived, the dynasty was at an end.* 


Lady Dufferin, accompanying her husband, the Viceroy, paid a visit 
to the new conquest immediately afterwards. They left Calcutta on 
February 3rd, 1886. Nine days later they reached Mandalay, the King, 
Queen and Court having gone already to exile in India. On the Sunday 
they attended Divine Service in King Thibaw’s Hall of Audience. I have 
often wandered among its pillars, red and gilt, and thought of the scenes 
there enacted, of which this was one of the most surprising. The Army 


1 The quotations, from Lady Dufferin’s Diary and Lord Dufferin’s letter, are taken 
from Harold Nicolson’s ‘ Helen’s Tower.’ 
2 Quoted from the present writer’s ‘ Lords of the Sunset.’ 
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Chaplain officiated in front of the Burmese throne, a dais 6 feet high, 
backed with carved doors, the lintel a dragonish flourish, whereon sixteen 
Buddhist saints were perched, the base of the throne-dais a design of two 
triangles joined at the apices, symbolising fire and water, that is, 
destruction and reproduction. When the Master of the Opal, the Golden 
Foot, sat upon the dais, dressed iconographically like the Lord of Heaven, 
he claimed to be Lord of the Universe. Before this seat of dreams it was 
that the English chaplain that February day fifty-six years ago read 
Morning Prayer and the Lessons, the red-coated soldiers lined up among 
the columns and joining lustily in the hymns of thanksgiving. The over- 
tones of such a scene are rich; they proceed from the realm of high 
comedy ; but the reader must conjure them up for himself. 

Our reasons for taking Burma were more those of world politics than 
any quarrel with the Burmese themselves. It is true that Thibaw refused 
to recognise our occupation of his southern provinces in spite of the treaty 
made by his father in 1852. It is true that he made difficulties for our 
traders. But the real cause of his loss of Burma lay in the international 
situation. The French Government believed that the Russians intended 
to attack India through Afghanistan, and conceived the idea that while 
we were engaged in war on the North-West it would be a good opportunity 
for them to add Burma to the territory they held in Indo-China. In 
February, 1885, they sent a mission to Mandalay and concluded a treaty 
of commerce and amity with Thibaw, which gave them such a footing in 
the country that, should the Russian war come off, they could go the rest 
of the way and annex it. When Lord Dufferin heard this he was alarmed, 
for to have the French on his rear, when at any moment he might be 
involved with the Russians, would be a disagreeable predicament. 
Accordingly, he told King Thibaw that he must receive a British Resident 
in Mandalay and be guided in his foreign policy by that official’s advice. 
It was the King’s rejection of this demand which resulted in our invasion 
of Burma. 

On the fall of the capital, the question had to be settled whether 
British rule should be direct or indirect. We have a letter of Lord 
Dufferin’s which gives the answer : 


As to the relative advantages of placing a protected Prince upon the 
throne, or of annexation pure and simple, I have no hesitation in saying that 
the latter is the best course. It is quite enough to be worried by a buffer policy 
on the West without reduplicating it on the East. Moreover, elasticity and a 
certain power of intermediate resistance are the essential qualities which con- 
stitute a ‘ buffer,’ and to a certain though limited extent they may be said to 
exist in Afghanistan, but Burmah is so soft and pulpy a substance that she 
could never be put to such use. 


In pursuance of this decision, Burma was made a province of the 
Indian Empire. It became a lieutenant-governorship and was adminis- 
tered by members of the Indian Civil Service, assisted by a number of 
officers of the Indian Army. As it turned out, it was not actually neces- 
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sary to have taken Burma, for the Russians did not attack India. How- 
ever, having got it, there could be no question of giving it back. Russia 
or no Russia, we did not want the French there. The French, though 
they thought it very perfidious of us to have forestalled them, accepted 
the fait accompli, particularly as the hoped-for threat to our North-West 
frontier had not materialised. A modus vivendi was arranged. It was 

that neither of us should tamper with Siam’s independence : that 
little State should be preserved as the buffer between us. This happy 
understanding continued until yesterday when Japan swallowed both 
Indo-China and Siam. 

The arrangement with France had a profound effect upon the course 
of events in Burma. The country became a backwater. No threat to its 
frontiers existed. The Ch’ing dynasty in China was hastening to its fall. 
The Empress-Dowager, Tzu Hsi, was already in the saddle; we had 
already burnt the Summer Palace and in 1900 were to drive her from 
Peking. There was no danger whatever from China. There was, in 
short, no danger from anyone in that part of the world. The force 
required on the Burmese frontier was a force large enough to discourage 
raiding bandits, nothing more. A military police was found wholly 
adequate. An era of profound peace began for Burma and the Govern- 
ment of India laid its policy accordingly. 

This policy was to give British capital adequate assistance to handle 
Burmese exports. The country was capable of producing more rice for 
export than any other country in the world, and rice was in great demand 
in India. The forests, which were of vast extent, were full of teak and 
other valuable woods. At Yenan-gyaung on the Irrawaddy south of 
Mandalay were oilfields, declared by experts to be potentially very rich. 
At Bawdwin in the Shan States eastward of Mandalay, was discovered a 
mine where silver in combination with lead and zinc lay in fabulous 
quantities. To get these commodities out of the country it was necessary 
to make Rangoon a first-class port, for the tonnage would be very large. 
But it was not necessary to connect it with the areas where the commodi- 
ties were to be had, for it was already connected with them by an 
excellent waterway, the Irrawaddy. The whole exportable rice crop, all 
the timber, and the oil, till a pipe-line was constructed, could be brought 
to Rangoon, safely and cheaply, by floating them down the tributaries, 
main stream and delta creeks of that great river. 

As a result of these two factors, the country’s security from invasion 
and its possession of the Irrawaddy, it was not urgent to build either 
strategic or commercial railways or roads. Internal communications 
would, of course, gradually be developed as funds permitted. There was, 
too, the convenience of the administration to consider. But, essentially, 
there was no need of haste. British capital would have enough to do for 
years coping with the supplies which floated to the doorsteps of Rangoon 
firms. Money for roads and railways elsewhere was required. India 
looked West and North-West. There was always the threat on the North- 
West frontier. Burma was a cul-de-sac. It led nowhere. It had no 
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strategic or political importance. A couple of British regiments, a couple 
of Indian regiments, a Military Police force with mule transport—that 
would suffice for internal security. Let the Indian Civil Service see that 
the peace was kept, that justice was done, that the land revenue was 
fairly assessed and promptly collected ; let the educational authorities 
build schools gradually ; let the department of public health as funds 
permitted open hospitals. These, with such amenities as a postal system 
and telegraphs, would be enough in the circumstances, for it was of no 
consequence if Burma remained somewhat backward. 

As a result of this policy Burma did remain extremely backward. I 
was there from 1912 to 1934. Nothing ever seemed to happen, so slowly 


were improvements introduced. In sum, the improvements were con- | 


siderable, of course. A railway system gradually spread over the central | 


plain and at one point climbed on to the eastern plateau and reached 
Lashio, 100 miles from the Chinese frontier. The road system took a 
jump forward in 1927 with the building of a trunk road from Rangoon to 
Mandalay. But both rail and metalled road mileage was small, and was 
essentially administrative or commercial, not military, in character. 
Thus, no road or railway was built connecting India with Burma. 
Passage between them was, and remains to this hour, a two to three days’ 
voyage by sea. The line to Lashio was not extended to the Chinese 
frontier, nor was the line to Heho, further south in the Shan States, 
extended to Kengtung, which is on the borders of Siam and of Indo- 


En 


China. A railway was built to Moulmein, but no road, and that railway | 


was not extended to Kawkareik on the Siamese frontier. The line from | 


Moulmein down the Malay peninsular stopped at Ye, a mere 100 miles, 
instead of continuing to Mergui and crossing the divide there, to join in 
Siam the Bangkok-Penang line. Moreover, all the lines were single track 
and metre gauge, the average pace of a mail train being 30 miles an 
hour. 

The lines and extensions mentioned in the last paragraph are strategic. 
That they were not constructed accounts for the fact that to-day there 
are no strategic railways in Burma. The country is unconnected with its 
base in India ; and its forces are at no place able to reach the frontier by 
rail nor to go along the frontier by rail. Of motor roads to the frontier, 
we know that the Burma Road from Lashio to Kun-ming was only built 
the other day ; there is no military road southwards from Lashio along 
the frontier; a road from Heho to Kengtung exists, but it does not 
extend to the frontier ; the track from Moulmein to Kawkareik on the 
frontier is not a military road. And Akyab, a useful port half-way to 
Calcutta, is not connected with the interior. One might continue to 
particularise. But what has been said is sufficient to show that right up 
to the breaking of the present storm those responsible for the Government 
of India were not convinced that it would be a prudent course to begin im- 
proving the communications of the eastern section of the Indian Command. 
;. We have already seen one reason for this. For generations the military 
eye was fixed North-Westwards. Yet, even so, it is strange that no pro- 
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vision was made. The Ch’ing dynasty fell in 1912, and China slipped 
into the greatest confusion. Japan grew stronger at a prodigious pace. 
But Japan was our ally, fought with us through the First World War. 
Yet, what pointers there were that she sought the hegemony of the Far 
East ! How clear it was that she planned the ruin of China! Point by 
point she moved on her prey. We did not seem to mind. No one took 
it seriously. No one said—but if Japan masters China she is on our 
Indian doorstep; ought we not to fortify that doorstep ? One occasion- 
ally heard the remark—Burma is becoming the North-East Frontier 
Province. But nothing was done. Yet a nation of 80,000,000 was known 
to be arming and planning to drive the whites out of the Orient. When I 
was Deputy Commissioner of Mergui in 1933, there were Japanese photo- 
graphers, and pearl or fish interloping trawlers manned by Japs, all over 
the archipelago. It was openly said in the bazaar that they were spies. I 
used to include in my monthly reports a note on what they were alleged 
to be doing. All the indications, general and particular, pointed in one 
direction : the Japanese intended to come one day. But Burma was still 
regarded as a backwater, where elderly Generals were sent for a couple of 
years before retirement, when already, in fact, it had become strategically 
the land frontier of our Indian Empire against the greatest danger which 
has menaced it during the hundred years of its existence. 

History has a way of setting actions in their proper perspective after 
a considerable lapse of time. Lord Dufferin’s seizure of Burma has seemed 
to many people a ruthless stroke. He deemed it necessary to take a 
precaution and he did not look ove: closely at the moral side. Yet see 
how history has confirmed his prudence. It is true that when the particular 
danger he had in mind blew over, his successors omitted to watch for 
another. But at least they were in possession. Did we not possess 
Burma now, our position in the Far East would be far graver than it is, 
and not only our position vis-d-vis India, but the Chinese position, and 
that of the Dutch, of Malaya, even of the United States. For Burma, in 
spite of the neglect to put it in a proper state of defence, is the military 
pivot of the Far Eastern section of the Second World War. That is the 
transformation of Burma. Burma the backwater, Burma the cul-de-sac, 
Burma the place where nothing ever happened, has been transformed— 
see how History twists and wriggles—back to what the Lord of the Dawn, 
the Master of the White Elephant, dreamed it was as he sat on his sym- 
bolical throne under the nine-tiered spire, called the Centre of the Uni- 
verse. Allow him just a little poetic license, and you see that after all he 
was not far out ! 

And now to conclude—why, in a few words, is Burma of such great 
strategic importance ? Let me put it like this. Japan has to be bundled 
off the mainland of Asia. It may be said that a naval action can effect 
that. Take from Japan the command of the sea and all her armies are 
cut off. Yes, they are cut off, but they are not destroyed. It must be 
remembered that, not counting their recent aggressions, the Japanese are 
in possession of a block of land taken from China which is nearly 2,000 
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miles long and 1,000 miles broad, an area far larger than Hitler has 
occupied in Europe. Their armies will not be driven out of that vast 
territory by a mere defeat of the navy. They have already a vast empire 
on the Asiatic mainland, an empire less restive and more secure than the 
Nazi’s. An allied naval victory would not bring it crashing down, 
though it would imperil it. That empire can only be wrested from them 
by a military defeat. 

For the Allied Nations to achieve a land victory over Japan, even- 
tually a ‘front’ will have to be created extending from Vladivostok to 
Rangoon. Those are the only ports of entry to that front. 

At the present moment half that front is in existence. Rangoon, 
Mandalay, Lashio, Kun-ming, Chung-king, the Yellow River—that is the 
front, and it depends absolutely upon the free passage of men and arms 
to Rangoon and up. The fail of Singapore would not only be a crushing 
naval disaster ; it would equally be a military disaster, for the Rangoon- 
Chung-king front would have its sea approach cut. How the 
authorities in India must kick themselves that they did not prepare a 
second line of defence, namely, a road and railway from Calcutta to 
Rangoon (difficult country but no harder than the Burma Road goes 
over) and a second naval base. Such a base might have been made at 
Kyauk-pyu, south of Akyab on the Arakan coast of Burma. This is a 
magnificent natural harbour, very large, very deep, and adjacent to 
where a Calcutta-Rangoon line would have run. The present writer was 
stationed there in 1921 and on his return to England in the middle of that 
year submitted to the Admiralty, on his own motion, a memorandum 
drawing their Lordships’ attention to Kyauk-pyu’s physical qualifications 
and, possibly, strategical importance. For even as long ago as that 
everyone knew the Japs would come. 

MavrRIce COLLIs. 


The invasion of Burma having occurred since writing the above, the Asiatic 
land front against Japan is now imperilled, not only by the threat to Singapore, 
but much more directly by the threat to Rangoon. And another matter has 
taken importance. Our conquest of Burma is so recent that it would be stupid 
to suppose that the Burmese have forgiven such a blow to their self-respect. 
Since 1885 there have been many rebellions against our rule, the greatest being 
in 1931. The Japanese now represent themselves as liberators. It remains to 
be seen how large the pro-Japanese party is. That it contained the ex-Premier 
we already know. There are many secret societies in the country, many 
bandits await their opportunity. It would be a rash man who did not take 
account of these sinister elements. 

M. C. 





THE OPERATIONS IN LIBYA 


THERE was no concealment of the British intention to attempt, at some 
suitable opportunity, the reconquest of Cyrenaica. It was necessary for 
our prestige in the Near East which had suffered rude blows in Greece 
and in Crete. It was desirable to secure the inviolability of Egypt from 
attack from the West. It would greatly facilitate the maintenance of 
air and naval supremacy in the Eastern Mediterranean, and assist the 
defence of Malta. Above all, once the menace of the German-Italian 
force in Libya was eliminated, troops and supplies would be released 
which were urgently needed in other theatres. These were primary 
objectives. There was another—secondary perhaps and yet not without 
importance. The German troops in Libya were known to be the very 
flower of the German armoured forces. Their leader, General Rommel, 
was considered in Germany as second only in armoured warfare to the 
renowned Guderian. The elimination of such a force under such leader- 
ship would go far to shatter any lingering belief in the invincibility of 
German Panzer units. 

To the conquest of Libya and the relief of Tobruk, therefore, was 
added the second objective of the annihilation of the German Panzer 
units. 

The distribution of the enemy forces was believed to be something 
as follows : the German 21st Armoured Division, with adequate infantry 
support, was on the frontier holding a deep defensive zone ; the Italian 
Ariete armoured division was at Gambut, while the German 15th armoured 
division was to the westward more or less in general reserve. There 
were Italian divisions, stiffened by German detachments, investing 
Tobruk, and there were strong positions, strongly held, at Bardia, Sollum 
and Halfya. The German Panzer divisions are flexible formations. 
Normally they comprise about 450-500 tanks with ample ancillary arms, 
including their own squadron of aircraft, artillery, engineer units, a 
brigade of mechanised. infantry, and a high proportion of cyclists. The 
tank armament was rather more powerful than that of British tanks, the 
Germans carrying seventy-fives against our two-pounders. On the other 
hand our tanks had the advantage in speed. 

Although the British intention to assume the offensive was well known 
to the enemy, it was still possible to conceal from him the progress of the 
preparations and the actual date of the attack. The Cairo communiqué 
recorded that on the night of November 16th-17th patrols had been 
particularly active, crossing the frontier at a number of points and pene- 
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trating deeply into enemy territory. Such activity must have given 
warning to the Germans, but time was not allowed to them to prepare 
counter-measures. All day on the 16th and 17th British and Imperial 
troops had been moving forward, protected from aerial observation by 
the R.A.F., which swept the skies clear of enemy aircraft. On the 18th 
a general advance across the frontier from Sollum on the coast to Giarabub 
was made by Imperial troops under the supreme command of Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, but grouped as the 8th British Army with Sir Alan Cun- 
ningham as G.O.C. Far to the south, British armoured units crossed the 
frontier south of Sidi Omar, and the Cairo communiqué was able to 
record with some satisfaction that so skilful had been the preparations 
that hostile observation and interference were negligible and that, by 
nightfall, the penetration into enemy territory had reached a depth, first of 
fifty miles, and later 100 miles, almost within sight of Tobruk. It was 
not until the 19th that action was joined between the rival armoured units, 
when the Italian armoured division was engaged and roughly handled at 
Bir el Gobi, due south of Tobruk, while German 21st Division tanks were 
sighted near Capuzzo. 

So far the operations had been manoeuvring for position. General 
Auchinleck aimed at the encirclement and then the annihilation of the 
German Panzer units. Nothing else would fully satisfy him. For this 
purpose the Germans must be brought to battle in such a situation that 
their retreat, if not absolutely barred, would be so hazardous that General 
Rommel would prefer to stand and fight. A tactical situation analogous, 
though widely different, to that of General Smith-Dorrien’s 2nd Corps 
when, in 1914, it accepted battle at Le Cateau. It was for this object 
rather than the relief of Tobruk that the British armoured units had made 
their wide turning march which had brought them within thirty miles 
of the Tobruk perimeter. It may well have been that General Auchinleck 
counted with confidence on the characteristics of his adversary. General 
Rommel is essentially a fighter with faith in his arm and a firm belief 
in the virtues of the offensive. It is not improbable that his first 
reaction was to strangle the British attack by a massed counter- 
attack. 

The advance of the British round his southern flank offered him an 
opportunity for an encounter battle under conditions not unfavourable 
tohim. The British units were strung out and apparently acting in small 
formations. The approved German principle with tanks is to employ 
them as a phalanx. The whole of the British armoured units appeared 
to have moved far south in their advance. There might be some advan- 
tage to be culled from a raid on a large scale with armoured units due 
eastward against Egypt itself. Some such plan was adopted by General 
Rommel, though the rapidity of the British advance caused revision. 
His own communications were already endangered and prudently he 
detached the 15th Division westward to ensure the isolation of Tobruk 
and establish touch with any possible reinforcements. 

On the 20th the battle was joined in earnest. The main body of the 
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German tank army was engaged near Sidi Rezegh and the battle raged 
with unabated fury and with varying fortune until the 28th. The main 
German tank force lost no less than seventy tanks and thirty armoured 
cars. Another concentration of German tanks had struck south from 
Bardia on the 19th and had been engaged all that day and the next before 
it had had enough and withdrew to the north-east with the loss of some 
sixty tanks. On the 21st another tactical move of great significance took 
place. A heavy tank battle was in progress in the triangle Gabi Saleh— 
Sidi Rezegh—Capuzzo, and General Sir Alan Cunningham saw, and 
seized, an opportunity of interposing his main armoured force between the 
two principal German concentrations, the 21st and Ariefe to the east and 
the 15th to the west of the Tobruk area. At the same time the British 
forces in Tobruk, sallying out, joined hands with the armoured units. 
This move forced the Germans to conform. At all costs they must 
reunite their divided armoured forces. All the next day they made 
repeated but unsuccessful attempts to penetrate the narrow British 
interposed position—the corridor connecting Tobruk to the 8th Army. 
The situation was developing somewhat to our advantage, but the fighting 
was fierce. In a stationary battle such as this had became, the heavier 
metal of the German armoured units gave them an advantage. For three 
days the battle swayed to and fro. The centre of gravity was in the Sidi 
Rezegh area, where, on the 25th, British and South African units were still 
holding their positions against fierce onslaughts both by armoured units 
and by infantry. It was at this moment that General Rommel launched 
a small detached armoured force eastward along the general axis Gabi 
Saleh and the frontier south of Sidi Omar. It was a well conceived and 
boldly executed attempt to divert the British from the main battle. 
But General Auchinleck, now at field advanced headquarters, was not to 
be tempted. Field artillery and tanks collected from the Egyptian side 
of the border first held up and then attacked the raiding party and 
inflicted on it a loss of one-third of its armoured effectives before it forced 
it to give up the attempt It broke into two columns and turning west- 
ward sought to rejoin the main German force still battling at Sidi Rezegh. 
The raid had had a nuisance value, reported Cairo, but now it was hunted 
and harassed as it retreated 

Meantime the tide of battle had ebbed and flowed about Sidi Rezegh. 
The Germans had overrun the hamlet, for it is little more, on the 25th, 
it was recaptured by the New Zealand troops on the 27th and once more 
junction was made with the Tobruk garrison, this time at El Duda. The 
28th saw renewed heavy fighting during which the corridor joining 
Tobruk with the field force was enlarged. The following morning there 
was a lull, but in the afternoon the fighting broke out again with redoubled 
fierceness. It was noted that the Germans had been using with boldness 
and skill their mobile repair units to bring back into action tanks which 
had been knocked out but not destroyed. Rommel was making a great 
fight of it. It was possible now to see three main areas of conflict. 
There was the main battle in the general area south-east of Tobruk, where 
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Rommel now had the remnants of the 15th and 21st Divisions and the 
Italian Ariefe and some miscellaneous infantry units. It may be he still 
had some lingering hope that an unexpected turn of fortune’s wheel might 
give him victory at the eleventh hour and permit him to re-establish his 
position in Cyrenaica, but most probably his chief thought now was to 
secure the withdrawal of a substantial portion of his whole force westward 
towards his bases and possibly to hold on to Benghazi. There was also 
the frontier area between the coast at Sollum and Sidi Omar with the 
immensely strong fortified positions at Halfya and the formidable 
defences of Bardia with its eighteen miles of fortified perimeter where 
some 14,000 troops were still available, and, finally, there was the area 
south-west of Jalo where fighting was still going on. So long as Bardia 
or Sollum were retained there was still access to the sea and some hope of 
further supplies and reinforcements. 

The crisis in the battle was reached on November 30th in the El 
Duda-Sidi Rezegh area. The general position on the morning of the 
30th was that the British still held the Tobruk corridor, but it was not 
in great, nor even, the event proved, in sufficient strength. This is not 
surprising when one takes into account the distance from the frontier 
over which all supplies had to be brought and the fierce fighting still going 
on over the 1,600 square miles of battle area. It is not easy to appre- 
ciate the nature of a modern battle between armoured units. Analogies 
have been drawn between naval actions and tank battles ; in each there 
is the same rapidity of movement; manceuvring for position; 
individuality of the combat of the separate units ; but there is still a world 
of difference. The naval unit, whether sloop or a battleship, is far more 
self-contained than its land prototype. The day-to-day supply of 
munitions and rations from distant depots or bases is not necessary at 
sea where battle is engaged at greater distances and movement and 
manceuvre are continuous by night as by day. On land the supply 
problem is all-important. A captured German general officer neatly 
summed up his general reflections on the desert tank battles as ‘ a paradise 
for the tactician but purgatory for the quartermaster.’ On November 
30th General Rommel threw all that remained available of his armoured 
strength on both sides of the corridor in a joint effort to cut a way through 
the net that threatened to entrap him. 

The raiding party had now rejoined, so that he had all that remained 
of his original armoured force. We can imagine General Rommel, 
desperate but resolute. If this effort failed then all was over. If he 
succeeded in cutting his way out there was at least a chance that he might 
make good his escape to Tripoli. There is, of course, no information 
of any orders which he received from higher authority. But we can 
speculate; and in view of the altered situation in Russia and the obvious 
impossibility of any further offensive against Egypt either from the west 
or north, it is not unreasonable to assume that as soon as his encounter 
battle in the early days of the campaign had ended in failure, he would 
be directed to save what he could of his mobile force and make the best 
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of his way westwards towards his bases and to meet any reinforcements 
that might be available for him. 

On the morning of the 30th he attacked with his tanks and was 
repulsed with considerable loss south of Sidi Rezegh. The Italian Ariete 
division was thrown in but they also were thrown back with heavy loss. 
Later in the afternoon an attack with all available tanks supported by 
infantry succeeded in penetrating our position at Sidi Rezegh, though 
subsequently the position was restored and night fell with little change 
in the situation, but with both sides weary with the heavy fighting. On 
the next day (December 1st) Rommel renewed his attempt. This time 
he adopted the classic German tactical method ; massing all his available 
armour on a narrow front on the Rezegh—Bir el Hamed, he drove the 
phalanx through the British position and made contact with his force 
west of the corridor. It was a serious setback in the rapid development 
of General Auchinleck’s plan of battle. There was no longer any imme- 
diate possibility of forcing the surrender of General Rommel’s mai 
armoured force. He had escaped for the time being, but the general 
situation was still not unfavourable. The Germans and Italians had lost 
heavily both in armoured vehicles and in men without any probability 
of receiving replacements. The British strength was superior both on 
land and in the air. The spirits of the British armoured units were at 
the highest for they had met in battle and defeated the flower of the 
German Panzer divisions. Suitable tactical methods of deriving full 
advantage from the greater mobility, speed, and higher individual 
initiative of our tank units had been perfected. The Germans were still 
far from their base. General Rommel was already in difficulties with his 
transport problem. There was every possibility of pinning him down 
before he could move westward, and of bringing him again to battle. 

But meantime reorganisation of the British forces was required. 
The battle had got out of hand. It was time to pull it together. Begin- 
ning with a straightforward holding attack on the enemy’s left and centre, 
with steadily increasing pressure, and a wide envelopment thrown 
forward with the utmost speed round his right flank, the battle had 
broken up into a fantastic series of scattered encounters over an immense 
area affording, indeed, ample scope for individual initiative in which both 
by training and by temperament the British army excelled, but lacking 
cohesion and with the risk of dissipating the superior strength of the 
British and defeat in detail. The counter-attack which had enabled 
General Rommel to crash his way through the encircling net of the 8th 
Army had shown the danger. A new system was required. It was 
fortunate that throughout the R.A.F. had been able to maintain the 
command of the air, and even more fortunate that the Supreme Com- 
mander of the British forces, who had betaken himself to the battle head- 
quarters of the 8th Army, was a man of quick decision and resolute will. 
Immediate steps were taken. The strain of the long battle coming so 
soon on top of the prolonged campaign in East Africa, in which Sir Alan 
Cunningham had been so brilliantly successful, had begun to tell on him. 
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General Ritchie, a comparatively young Major-General serving at the 
time on General Auchinleck’s staff, was given the command of the 8th 
Army. 

On December 2nd there was a marked change in the course of the 
battle. The various scattered British units were drawn together and a 
solid order of battle was established. In the advanced area south and 
south-east of Tobruk there was a lull in the fighting for some days for 
reorganisation, interrupted only by an attack—probably a reconnaissance 
in foree—which was repulsed with some loss to the enemy. On December 
5th pressure on the enemy was renewed and gradually increased. On the 
10th the British troops from Tobruk joined hands with the South African 
and Indian units and the long siege of Tobruk was finally raised. The 
use of the port facilities of Tobruk was of importance, for it enabled certain 
of the necessary supplies to be brought up by sea and made possible 
further operations. But General Rommel was not the man to await 
passively the attack which was now obviously about to fall on him. All 
German military teaching lays emphasis on the value of the offensive and 
General Rommel was both an apostle and a disciple imbued with the 
doctrine. On the 13th, 14th and 15th he made one more effort to regain 
the initiative by a sharp counter-attack which fell upon a brigade of the 
4th Indian Division comprising the Buffs, the 4th Sikh Regiment, the 
lst Punjab Regiment supported by the 21st Regiment of Royal Field 
Artillery. It was, as the Duke of Wellington said of the Battle of 
Waterloo, ‘ a close run thing,’ but the brigade gave no ground. It was a 
turning point in the campaign. Immediately after the Germans were in 
full retreat closely pursued by the main British forces, while some of the 
lighter mobile armoured patrols, working wide round the south flank of 
the enemy, were feeling for the German communications. By the 22nd 
one of these patrols had captured and destroyed an enemy aerodrome 
150 miles inside Tripolitania. ; 

Events now moved rapidly. Derna and Mekhili were occupied on 
the 19th, Barce on the 23rd, and Benghazi on the following day. At the 
end of the year the remnants of General Rommel’s far-famed panzer army 
were at bay in the Jedabya area harassed and harried by the British and 
seeking to prevent a further envelopment of his flank. There remains 
only one position which General Rommel may seek to hold. From El 
Agheila, the marshy depression of Mugtala-el-Cherrit runs inland for 
twenty miles towards the oasis of Morada. It is a line that offers some 
good defensive features, but behind lies a sand sea of hundreds of miles, 
a desert across which reinforcements are unlikely to reach him. Will 
General Rommel fight it out here, or will he hold as a rearguard position 
to cover the withdrawal of such portions of his force as are still mobile ? 
It will depend upon the supplies and transport that he still has available. 
If these are ample he will, no doubt, seek to withdraw, for further resist- 
ance in his present situation can serve little useful purpose. But if his 
supplies are short he may fight to the bitter end in his present position 
rather than face disaster in the desert. 
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It is natural that comparison should be drawn between General 
Auchinleck’s campaign and that of his great predecessor, General Wavell, 
although the conditions were widely different. General Wavell was 
opposed to an army vastly superior in numbers to his own and prepared 
and equipped in every particular for an assault on Egypt. The Italian 
army of invasion had been first checked and then stopped, partly by skilful 
outpost operations of General Wavell’s force, but mainly by difficulties 
of transport and supply, just short of the Egyptian frontier. There it 
had remained for many months actively tormented by the British patrols 
while General Wavell’s army expanded from a mere skeleton into a 
formidable force, still greatly inferior in numbers to its opponent but able 
to contemplate with confidence an attack on a limited scale. General 
Wavell’s attack began with such an objective. Its primary purpose was 
to disorganise any plans the Italians might be hatching for the invasion 
of Egypt. Its immediate objective was to secure possession of the high 
ground of the escarpment. When complete success crowned these early 
operations wider movements were set in motion but during the whole 
campaign General Wavell was only able to concentrate the equivalent of 
some three divisions with a very small proportion of tanks. General 
Auchinleck’s 8th Army comprised two complete Army Corps with a high 
proportion of armoured vehicles. 

General Wavell relied largely upon strategical and tactical surprise, 
both of which he obtained in full measure. He struck at the flank but 
the whole front of his attack was limited. General Auchinleck had little 
hope of surprise. His intention was known and enemy aircraft had not 
been inactive. He, too, aimed at the flank, but far south of the point 
where last year’s blow fell. General Wavell’s campaign took the form of 
a series of orderly advances each a battle in itself. General Auchinleck 
broke into a general mélée of armoured units, an almost chaotic series of 
individual engagements over a vast area, in which the Germans, using 
their more heavily armed but slower tanks in massed bodies, were harassed 
and assailed by the lighter, swifter British units until eventually the way 
was cleared for the advance of infantry formations. Yet in the end the 
progress, measured in miles, was more rapid in this year s battle than in 
the previous one. The fighting is not yet over. It may still hold unex- 
pected incident but already it can be hailed as a mighty feat of arms. 


JOHN CHARTERIS. 
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THE ALLIES IN ENGLAND 


‘IF necessary for years, if necessary alone,’—these were the words used 
by Mr. Winston Churchill in the House of Commons on June 4th, 1940, 
when in a memorable speech he recapitulated the developments that had 
culminated in the evacuation at Dunkirk. A year and a half has elapsed, 
and though it may still be a case of ‘if necessary for years’ we are cer- 
tainly no longer alone. The unique record of heroism and endurance 
established during the last six months by the Russians requires no com- 
mendation here ; nor is there any need to dwell on the part being played 
by the U.S.A.—so long our Allies in fact, and now in name. But the war 
effort of Britain’s other partners—the exiled Governments now established 
here—needs emphasising, for there is a great deal of misconception about 
the contribution they are making. 
There are eight Allied Governments working in and from Britain: 
the Belgian, Czechoslovak, Greek, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norwegian, 
Polish and Yugoslav. Further, General de Gaulle with his National Com- 
mittee, though not constituted as a Government, is recognised by the 
British and Allied Governments as Leader of the Free French. Before 
even attempting to indicate what these nine bodies and the various forces 
they direct are actually doing here or overseas, there is one essential point 
that needs clearing up. Far from constituting a charge on our Exchequer, 
all of them possess large assets which they have thrown into the common 
pool. It must be realised that not only do some of them control great 
Colonial Empires rich in men and resources, or possess powerful merchant 
navies, or gold, foreign currency, and other property of all kinds, but 
also that, thanks to some far-sighted measures planned long before their 
territories were invaded, they were able to save the greater part of that 
wealth from Germany’s grasp. It is well to bear in mind that even the 
Czechs (robbed, as they were, of their possessions, at home and also 
abroad—the handing over of their six million pounds of gold to Germany 
in May, 1939, is a discreditable chapter in Britain’s financial history) still 
have considerable savings here and in America ; that the Poles, who at 
great peril had managed to transfer their gold reserve to France even 
after the fall of Warsaw—only to be despoiled by the men of Vichy, who 
gave it to the Germans—have always had a certain amount of gold in the 
U.S.A. which they found intact ; and finally that the Free French, who of 
course had no such reserves, brought in, or soon secured, some substan- 
tial assets. As to all the others, they are more or less rich—though in a 
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varying degree. Not only are they self-supporting, but they are generous 
enough to have made, repeatedly, substantial presents to Britain. The 
Dutch alone have given us more than one million pounds for the purchase 
of bombers and fighters, while Belgian and Norwegian contributions to 
similar funds amount to several hundred thousand pounds. 

The popular assumption that Britain is bearing the burden of war 
not only for herself but also for her Allies is untrue in terms of pounds, 
shillings and pence, as well as in terms of valour or human achievement. 
How many people in this country realise that out of the 30,000,000 tons 
or so of merchant shipping serving our cause some 10,000,000 tons, or 
exactly one-third, are Allied ships? And that the Norwegians, who alone 
threw in 4,000,000 tons of shipping (or practically 90 per cent. of their 
total merchant fleet) with 30,000 men are braving the seas day and night 
to bring us food and oil? A substantial part of our oil supplies is carried 
in Norwegian tankers. Dutchmen, Belgians, Free Frenchmen, Poles, 
Greeks, and Yugoslavs—their ships and their sailors occupy a place of 
honour beside their British fellow-merchantmen. And here another 
nation must be mentioned, one that has no Government in London and 
is not considered an Ally. More than 500,000 tons of Danish shipping, 
with 4,000 officers and men, are serving Britain’s cause. These Danes 
take even greater risks than our Allies. For the Allied Merchant Navies 
are obeying the instructions of their own legally constituted Governments 
and operate under their own ensign. The Danes, on the other hand, are 
true volunteers, since they are serving us without their own Government’s 
sanction. They sail under the British Red Ensign, but in consideration 
of the great services they are rendering, our authorities have allowed 






























Before} them to fly the ‘ Dannebrog ’ from the foremast. 
| forces So much for the Allied Mercantile Marines. The Allied Navies also 
1 point} deserve special mention. While it is not possible to disclose some of their 





activities, or even to state their precise numbers, this much can be said : 
The Free French, Norwegian, Netherlands, Polish, Yugoslav, Greek and 
Belgian Navies are manning some 200 vessels, which range from cruisers 
and destroyers to submarines, minesweepers and corvettes, while the 
total Allied naval personnel exceeds 15,000 officers and men. These 
Allied Navies, some of whose units have greatly distinguished themselves 













f that} on repeated occasions, are performing stalwart work, and they are con- 
n the} stantly growing. While the Free French, the Dutch and the Poles 
l also} brought part of their own Navy with them, in the case of Norway and 
many} Belgium, for instance, it was necessary to create everything anew. Last, 
) still | but by no means least, the Allied fishing fleet must be mentioned. From 





Belgium, France, Scandinavia, thousands of fishermen have come over 
in their small boats. Seafaring folk from Zeebrugge, Nieuport and Ostend, 







, Who | from the villages of Normandy and Brittany, of Norway and Denmark, 
nthe } have preferred exile to German domination. These fishermen, taking 
ho of | with them their wives, their children and their fishing tackle, ran the risk 
stan- | of being caught or dive-bombed by the Germans, and made for England. 





To-day there are several seaside towns in Britain that have been turned 
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into Belgian or Breton fishing ports, while some of these men have joined 
their respective navies or merchant services. 

The record of the Allied airmen seems to be better known than the 
record of the sailors, though even the Allied air forces are not by any 
means sufficiently appreciated. During the three days of air battle over 
London—September 5th, 6th and 7th, 1940—out of a total of 185 German 
planes brought down, the Poles alone had a bag of thirty-one. Up to 
November Ist, 1941, 1.e., in fifteen months since the reconstitution of the 
Polish Air Force in Britain, the Poles have destroyed 560 German planes; 
their bombers have taken part in 274 bombing operations and their 
fighters in over 1,500 engagements. Some 8,000 Poles are serving in this 
Air Force, of whom about 7,000 are ground staff and operational, while 
1,000 are actually flying. 

Free Frenchmen, Belgians, Czechs and Norwegians take an ever 
increasing part in the battle of the air. Not satisfied with the number 
of pilots and officers they have got, they have established large training 
centres of their own in Canada. The Norwegians, with their camp 
* Little Norway,’ as well as the Czechs and the Poles, are particularly 
active in that respect. They have all been buying planes at their own 
expense from America, so that the Allied air fleet is also constantly 
growing. Finally, it is important to remember that the existing Dutch 
and Belgian air lines in their respective colonial empires have proved of 
the utmost value to the Allied war effort. Thanks to their central position 
and the great strides they made in civil aviation before the war, the 
Belgians in the Congo are now able to take a leading part in inter-African 
air communications, a part whose importance becomes overwhelming with 
the present Libyan campaign. 

In connection with the Middle and Near Eastern front there is another 
actual if not titular ally whose record of service and achievement is great. 
Yet it hardly ever gets mentioned at all: Jewish Palestine. Without 
going into the controversy of whether a Jewish army is desirable or not, 
the fact is that the Jewish war effort in Palestine has been most imposing. 
Some 12,000 Jews are serving in the forces, and that number could be 
greatly increased if the British authorities at long last saw fit to remove 
their restrictions. Not allowed to fight under their own banner, these 
Zionist enthusiasts—whose hate of Hitler needs no reiteration—are also 
playing a leading part in the economic and organisational side of the 
Allied war effort. Palestine’s local industrial production has proved an 
invaluable source of supply for the front lines of the Middle East. Belgians, 
Free Frenchmen and Poles have considerable fighting units in Africa ; 
at Tobruk, in Abyssinia and elsewhere they are offering daily proof of 
their courage and endurance. It seems odd that the Palestine Jews, who 
are eager to do likewise, should not be permitted to do so. 

It is difficult to estimate the total numerical strength of the Allied 
armed forces, since they are continually expanding. From the invaded 
countries there is a constant stream of men who want to join up. Again, 
in the U.S.A., Canada, Latin America, Australia, in fact all over the 
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world, the Allied Governments are finding large reservoirs of recruits who 
are gradually being trained and absorbed in their respective armies. In 
Britain alone there must be over 100,000 Allied troops, while overseas— 
with the Belgian, Dutch and part of the French Colonial empires included 
—there is another very substantial Allied army. Finally, a large new 
Polish army of some 125,000 men is in process of formation in Russia and 
also a Czechoslovakia Legion, as in 1917-18. 

But the war effort of our Allies is by no means limited to what their 
army and navy and air force are doing side by side with the soldiers, 
sailors and airmen of the Empire. I mentioned finance and mercantile 
marines at the outset. The economic contribution our Allies are making 
is great. They are giving raw materials and industrial skill. The large 
natural resources of the Dutch East Indies and of the Belgian Congo have 
been at our disposal. That means oil and rubber and tin and copper and 
gold ; it means a variety of other vital products without which the Allied 
supply position would be precarious indeed. 

No less important than the goods of these Allied countries are the 
skilled men of some of the others. Czechoslovakia has always been 
famous as an armaments manufacturer. To-day, under the direction of 
the Czechoslovak Ministry of Finance here, two armaments factories have 
been set up on Allied territory : one in this country, the other in the East. 
They manufacture a new type of ‘ Bren’ gun which is considered unique 
in the world, and the secret design of which they managed to get away 
from Brno under the very nose of the Germans. Czechoslovak production 
in Britain now also covers about one-third of our total stirrup pump 
requirements. There are other industries as well, but some outstanding 
' Czech achievements, quite unknown to the public, will be found in agri- 
culture ; the production of sheep’s milk cheese on an industrial scale is 
one of them. The Belgians, for their part, have transplanted their world- 
famous diamond industry from Antwerp to this country ; the Poles are 
contemplating launching out in one or two directions which used to be 
the national speciality of their industries. These instances could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. 

Finally, in matters cultural the Allies have also achieved conspicuous 
success. They collaborate with the British authorities and with each 
other in political and economic research. They are eager students of 
post-war reconstruction problems. Their publications in English, such 
as Free Europe, The Central European Observer, Message, are excellent. 
The papers and magazines they issue in their own language are useful and 
dignified (the Polish anti-semitic Jestem Polakiem is an exception). 

We have travelled a long way since the tragic events that brought us 
together last year. The road remains painful. But we shall continue 
along that road, ‘ if necessary for years.’ 


Grora@e SOLOVEYTOHIK. 


Vou. CXXXI.—No. 780. 
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THE POLISH EAGLE 


[An improvised toast given by Kornel Ujijski at a banquet held in his honour 
in 1880 in the Grand Duchy of Poznan, the traditional breeding-place of the 
White Eagle. This version is based on a prose translation made by Xavier 


Zaleski.) 


My brothers, you would have me give a toast. 
I rise and say, Poznan ! 
Above all Polish earth in honour most, 
For there our eagle sprang : 
White eagle, flying to the eye of heaven, 
To whom clean heart and simple faith were given. 
These are the virtues that ye must defend, 
O men of Poland, heart and hand. 
Not for you to choose your end. 
Ye shall be what God ordained. 


To-day we are in bondage, but our will 
Unbroken is, and free. 
Man’s will is broken only from within, 
Over us broods tremendous destiny. 
Not for us to choose our end. 
We shall be what God ordained. 


I see an age of terror on the earth, 
An age of brutish things and vain ; 
Great tyrants fall, and meaner ones remain, 
As godless and more arrogant than they. 
Then shall come to birth 
A wind that knows no spirit’s breath, 
And men will live in bestiality, 
And die a godless, loveless death. 
Then, O Poland of ours, and Mother of Nations, 
Poland, White Eagle, soar 
Above the pools of blood and the sewers of corruptions, 
On thy white wings bear 
The faith of our fathers, the customs we kept of yore. 
Honour to thee, Poznan ! 
Above all Polish earth in honour most, 
For there our Eagle sprang. 
My brothers, drink this toast ! 
HELEN WADDELL. 





‘IN VACUO BOMBINANS’ 


Mr. G. D. H. Coxn’s latest book ! (or, rather, what was his latest book 
when I had finished reading it) is typical of a great volume of contem- 
porary writing : confused and superstitious, with a mask of modernity 
and intellectualism. It claims to be a contribution to discussion, and 
indeed to the most necessary and urgent discussion, offered by one who 
has ‘never greatly minded making mistakes provided they help to 
stimulate thinking ’ and who has now snatched time from ‘ many other 
pre-occupations ’ to present the public with these 55,000 words from his 
‘uncompleted process of thinking aloud. The process is uncompleted 
because, with the world in its present state, we are all of us groping in 
the dark.’ 

We are indeed. Mr. Cole does not say when we were not. Nor does 
it occur to him that shouting continuously, while reassuring yourself that 
your thinking is an ‘ uncompleted process,’ is not the surest way of 
directing to the light a crowd of poor creatures ‘ groping in the dark,’ not 
to say battling in the black-out. A man who has published over seventy 
books in under thirty years should not claim urgency and pre-occupation 

.as excuses for rushing again into print, nor assume that ‘ because it is of 
vital importance for us all not to indulge in wish-fulfilments,’ therefore he 
‘has to say what he thinks.’ And if Mr. Cole does himself think, he demon- 
strably does not desire his readers to think, nor does discussion often 
mean more to him than question-begging and fashion-imposing. 

Our contemporary spell-binders are prisoners of their own pretensions 
and love the dark because their mental processes are complete and closed. 
They labour to prevent illumination in the name of whatever false ortho- 

_doxy passes current at the moment—most absurdly when it is Progress, 
most sadly when it is the Sense of Humour, most disingenuously when it 
is Determinism. They generally have a superstitious belief in the magic 
of certain words. The sort of assumption most frequently exploited 
is also characteristic. Words ending in ‘ ism ’ are generally the key words, 
seldom defined, and the same word often used in different senses. The 
snobbery and modishness of the society in which The New Statesman may 
be taken as Vogue are relied on as cover for smuggling the question- 
begging through the reader’s import controls. The haste of the writing, 
which induces doubt whether the writer has much explored the inside 
of his own head, is matched by a hurrying, quickness-of-the-hand-deceives- 
the-eye, practice of wishful asseveration about the insides of other people’s 


2 Europe, Russia and the Future, by G. D. H. Cole. Gollancz, pp. 186, 48. 6d. net. 
Vou. XXXI—No. 780 79 p* 
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heads, particularly of opponents’ heads—they no longer believe in them- 
selves: they prefer Fascism; they must know this or that; ‘their 
pleasantest day-dream is a renascent Czarism’; whereas the writer’s 
day-dream is that if the Germans ‘ can be set free from the Nazi infatua- 
tion’ all sorts of nice things would happen; ‘the moment Hitler’s 
military power is broken ’ German ‘ cultural forces (especially in the arts) 
will reassert themselves.’ And so on. 

In his first few pages Mr. Cole makes the following considerable 
assumptions : that since the ‘ Nazi’ attack on the Soviet Union there 
is no alternative end to the war except the dominance of Nazism or of 
Socialism ; that Capitalism ‘in all its traditional forms’ is dying and 
cannot be revived, especially because it does not believe in its own future ; 
that ‘for the Europe of the future, capitalism means Fascism’; that 
doubtless most of the national groups of capitalists ‘ prefer Fascism to 
Socialism ’ though there are ‘in all countries some capitalists whose 
feelings of national pride are stronger than their economic defeatism ’ 
(whatever that is); that the Labour Party and Trade Unions ‘ have so 
far shown little disposition ’ to press hard for Socialism ‘as an instru- 
ment for winning the war,’ and when the war ends that ‘ the leaders of 
British capitalism ’ must know that the utmost they might do towards 
restoring capitalism in post-war Europe would be to ‘ restore a series of 
puppet régimes quite unable to maintain themselves.’ 

Some of these assumptions may be justifiable, but Mr. Cole makes 
little or no attempt to justify them: for the purposes of his argument 
they are mere assumptions. All those recounted above occur in the first 
800 words of his pamphlet: the proportion may be a little lower over 


the whole 55,000, but not (I think) very much lower. Two assumptions 


per page does seem a lot, and I do not swear that there are 372 in the 
186 pages of the book, but I doubt if there are very many fewer. 

These assumptions are, for the most part, arrogant and excessive, in 
fact I rather think they are pantodogmatic, a word I have learnt from 
Mr. Cole and of whose meaning I am still doubtful ; they are sometimes 
silly, and quite often disingenuous. Now and then silliness and disin- 
genuousness are combined, as in the following: (a) the assumption, 
spread more or less over the whole book, of the primacy of the economic 
factor ; (b) the assumption that we can and must build ‘ on the Christian 
ethic, though not necessarily accepting the Christian theology ’; (c) the 
assumption that we should be working now for a supra-national state 
(though even among Socialists ‘ most of our followers and many of our 
leaders have’ no such vision), because ‘ there is no other way either of 
ensuring the peace of Europe or of harnessing our collective economic 
resources’; (d) the assumption of knowledge of the part in the building 
of the Socialist Utopia ‘ which the Soviet Union is plainly destined to 
play’; (e) the assumption that ‘the French capitalists’ were and are 
unwilling to help the workers against Nazism, and that ‘the British 
capitalists ° would probably behave in the same way if they were ‘ seri- 
ously afraid of Socialist revolution in Great Britain ’; (f) the assumption 
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that it is now advisable and meritorious as well as ‘ possible tor British 
Socialists to press the case for War Socialism much harder ’ than before, 
because the wealthier ‘ classes dare not and cannot now give in to Hitler, 
and accordingly they must in the final resort accept whatever measures 
are necessary for winning the war.’ 

This chain of assumptions could be indefinitely prolonged : the links 
are not logically consistent with each other, nor is their sequence con- 
sistent with intellectual candour. The easy assumption of the division of 
England into two classes, of the miasma of treason in the one and of 
inclination to blackmail in the other, can hardly recommend his gospel to 
any section of his countrymen, not even to those who do not know or 
care to what class they belong. 

What the Socialism is which has the magic to win the war, and the © 
grace to justify the war, and sovereign licence to exploit the war, is a 
question which is never satisfactorily answered. Marxism is ‘ the greatest 
critical weapon of the modern intelligence,’ but it does not appear that 
Mr. Cole’s Socialism is Marxist. ‘It is perfectly possible to have a high 
degree of collectivism without having with it even an ounce of Socialism,’ 
and indeed Germany had more collectivism even before the war than we 
have now, although we have been steadily pushed in that direction by 
war needs. Socialists cannot ‘make Socialism the basis of the posi-war 
settlement without the help of the Soviet Union.’ ‘Socialism can plan 
for plenty, and can indeed have no other basis for planning. For (my 
italics) the material needs of mankind are for all practical purposes 
illimitable.’ Socialists in general Mr. Cole does not seem to think much 
of : with the Germans the fault was over-centralisation and bureaucracy. 
His own ‘ idea of democracy excludes a regimented society.’ In the Soviet 
Union ‘ the war is primarily one for the defence of Socialism,’ and since 
the war went to Russia, that has been its character everywhere else too. 
At the same time, ‘ the essential thing is that the peoples should possess 
their countries : whether they are to possess them severally or in common 
is a matter of administration and technical convenience.’ ‘ To repudiate, 
in the name of Socialism, the ethic which alone can provide a foundation 
for the successful working of a Socialist society is a monstrous heresy. It 
can result only in poisoning the springs of the Socialist faith.’ This last 
seems a bit hard on the Russians, oddly hard when it is remembered that 
‘the Social Democrats cannot bring about revolutions in Europe, or hold 
them to Socialist courses without the instruments of Sovietism,’ and 
remembered also that ‘ this is the essential truth which continental Social] 
Democrats have to be brought to understand,’ presumably by Mr. Cole 
and those who mean and think as well as he does—democrats recognisable 
by their ‘ physical glow of sympathy and love for anyone who comes ’ to 
them, ‘ honestly looking for help and sympathy.’ I should like to see 
Stalin’s face when he sees Mr. Cole glowing. ‘ The world is filled to-day 
with men and women . . . acutely aware that their lives . . . are being 
spoilt by the utter insecurity of human affairs ;’ they will be converted 
‘ by the demonstrated capacity of Socialists to ride the storm.’ Mr. Cole 
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himself has not the smallest intention of working for Communism. He is 
a Liberal with an intense belief in democratic Socialism. He values 
intensely the particular kinds of freedom which ‘ have won considerable 
scope under parliamentary capitalism’; he passionately wants them 
given scope to grow. He is keenly aware that Russian Communism, 
‘ mainly because of the conditions under which it has grown up,’ does not 
set much store by them. He knows that he would be acutely unhappy in 
the Soviet Union, but also that ‘ what matters most is to eradicate the 
class system,’ even if the liberties he cares about are severely damaged 
in the process, because he ‘ feels sure ’ that the liberties would grow again, 
whereas ‘ if the class system is not eradicated firmly ’ he ‘ feels sure’ that 
civilisation will ‘ fade ignominiously away.’ On another page, ‘ it is easier 
to rebuild Socialism than the habit of civilised conduct.’ (my italics.) 

‘ The Soviet Union remains Socialist in its essential institutions. The 
land and the factories belong to the people ; production is planned not 
for profit but for use; the class system has been torn up by the roots. 
These are the essentials of Socialism : they are found in the Soviet Union, 
and not one of them is to be found in Nazi Germany.’ Yet, ‘ the German 
economic system had come, well before the advent of the Nazis, under a 
large measure of centralised State control . . . controlling the character 
of production and limiting drastically the profits.’ ‘ In a purely economic 
sense, unification under the Nazis might be better than no unification at 
all.’ Capitalism ‘had for its merchants and industrialists the immense 
advantage of giving them an assured basis of operations governed largely 
by a law . . . national and international, on principles consistent with 
their needs and interests.’ ‘ The vital thing is to make sure of successful 
revolution in Germany—successful Socialist revolution. In comparison, 
it matters much less what form that revolution takes—whether “ liberal ” 
or totalitarian.’ Mr. Cole’s fellow-Socialists are to ‘ think supra-nation- 
ally, to think democratically, to think realistically.’ 

Now, after all that, what exactly does Mr. Cole mean by Socialism ? 
And what is the relation of his Socialism, on the one side, and on the other 
Liberalism, Fascism, Nazism, Nationalism, Internationalism, Supra- 
Nationalism, Capitalism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, Democracy, Ethics, 
Religion, Realism, Feudalism, Socialism, Collectivism ? On all these 
large abstractions, and several others, Mr. Cole is as assertive, or rather 
as assumptive, if not as copious, as on Socialism, and on none of them is he 
very clear, or wholly consistent. 

Nor does he reason very closely even when he is not swinging and 
rotating in all directions with all the largeness and looseness of his self- 
fitted ‘isms.’ In one paragraph ‘it became easier, in one trade after 
another, to make high profits by monopoly and low output’; in the next 
paragraph, ‘ even a highly restrictive business system could not avoid, in 


face of the spate of new inventions and improved methods, turning out 


in the aggregate an increasing quantity of goods.’ In the middle of one 
page, the first step to an economic plan for Europe is ‘ fair exchange of 
the agricultural surpluses’; and at the bottom of the same page there 
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are ‘no agricultural surpluses, in any real sense.’ ‘ In all States there are 
financiers who thrive by restriction’; but must there not be more who 
thrive or might thrive by the opposite ? ‘Some ends and some courses 
of action are morally wrong ... a continuing civilisation implies a 
growing belief . . . in ‘the encouragement of reasonable conduct as a 
course morally right . . . it is wrong but not morally wrong to struggle 
for the restoration of laisser-faire in the economic world, because Jaisser- 
faire is plainly incompatible with the conditions of mass production . . . 
it is foolish, and therefore wrong, to continue to believe that the world 
was created in 4004 B.c.’ Marxism attempts ‘to represent morality as 
merely derivative from the economic forces’; Mr. Cole feels ‘ sure that 
the Soviet leaders are for the most part by now well aware of the difference 
between the two kinds of ‘ morality,’ and eager to conserve and develop 
in their new order the “ true ”’ moral elements in the Western civilisation 
. . . the task immediately before the Soviet Union is the utter destruction 
of the false morality on which the Nazis have built their power.’ On 
p. 110 we are told that ‘ the Soviet planners began both with a centralised 
political State . . . and with an economic machine controlled directly by 
that centralised State ;’ on p. 114 Mr. Cole asks, ‘Can a supra-national 
plan be made only for a Socialist group of countries, as it has been made 
for the group included in the Soviet Union ?’ ‘ Who, then, is to settle 
what is best ? Who, but the whole people? . . . the only answer I find 
tolerable is that men themselves must decide collectively’; Mr. Cole, 
though he approves of Rousseau, seems very imperfectly aware of the 
difficulty of the relation between ‘men,’ and ‘the people’; yet he 
admits in another place, ‘ politics aren’t interesting usually, until you 
have some very strong reason for being interested in them, and a tolerably 
clear notion of what they ought to be about.’ 

Mr. Cole’s assertions of fact and announcements of probability are no 
more trustworthy than his argumentation. ‘Stalin’s case against the 
Western Socialists . . . is that they do not mean business—they are not 
really trying to establish Socialism ;’ that is also the Trotskyite case 
against Stalin, and it might at least as well be asserted that Stalin’s case 
is that the only urgent business is to defeat Germany, which he does not 
always trouble to call Hitlerite Germany. ‘The pre-war situation in 
Europe was fully as absurd as if each State in the American Union, or 
each Republic in the Soviet Union, claimed the right to follow a fully 
independent economic policy.’ Russia ‘has had to industrialise itself in 
much less than a generation without help from the outside world ’ (as if, 
to take only one point but a point of great significance, the import and 
organisation of machine-tools had not owed everything to German 
assistance). The future India ‘ would have a choice between an independ- 
ence unmarred by racial inequality and entry into the economic system 
which has its centre in the Soviet Union’; probably in the long run 
India ‘is destined to be the centre of a great supra-national State 
covering the whole of the Middle East and lying between a Sino- 
Japanese Far Eastern Soviet Republic’ and various other Utopian 
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chimeras. ‘Negro Africa is plainly destined, at some time in the 
future, to become the home of a supra-national State possessing full 
independence.’ 

No doubt any critic can find, to his own satisfaction, in any political 
writer, occasional looseness of definition and logic, dubieties of fact, and 
insultings of probability ; and to give a full demonstration of such faults 
in this particular book, to guard against the tu quoque, even to my own 
satisfaction, I should have to print the whole book, with a longer com- 
mentary. It seems to me to be shot through and through, in almost 
every paragraph, with falsities and fallacies. But its worthlessness seems 
to me to go deeper then that, and to need indicating. A balloon, how- 
ever harmless the gas it contains, is dangerous when it has lost its moor- 
ings, even in that stratosphere to which Mr. Cole’s supra-national state 
belongs. And Mr. Cole has lost his moorings, to exact scholarship and 
knowledge of mankind. When he glimpses them, it is only to confuse his 
argument. Dominance of all Europe, including us, by the Soviet would be 
better than return to ‘ the futile and uncreative independence ’ of pre-war 
days. Yet he finds it impossible and undesirable for us to subordinate 
our liberal virtues (e.g., toleration, and freedom of discussion and organisa- 
tion) to the Communism of the Russians. Nationality, he finds, ‘ is 
among the majority of Europeans, an exceedingly powerful sentiment ’ 
(nothing is said of Americans, Asiatics, or Australians). ‘...This would 
not have mattered if the Nation States had been prepared to treat their 
independence as purely “ political,” and to refrain from economic 
barriers.’ Mr. Cole does not remind us how the world has been talked 
into believing in the sovereignty of the economic factor. ‘ Plans have to 
be kept within the limits set by human capabilities. . . . It would be 
task enough, in Western Europe, to devise and administer a common 
plan covering, say, Great Britain, Scandinavia, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, and perhaps one or two other coun- 
tries,’ (how discreet to omit Ireland), which could ‘ never have achieved 
full cultural freedom’ without independent sovereignty (how grateful 
the rest ought to be for the Fabian Society and Nuffield College). 
Nationalist politicians ‘want an abundance of high officers for them- 
selves’: Mr. Cole does not say who will want the superabundance of 
higher offices necessitated by his supra-national planning authority. Mr. 
Cole is not at all sure whether democratic parliamentarianism can be a 
suitable form of government for Germany, or for ‘the backward coun- 
tries of Eastern and South-Eastern Europe’; it may even be better 
‘for Germany, as well as Eastern Europe to be included in an enlarged 
U.S.8.R.’ ; indeed the result of parliamentary democracy anywhere ‘ is 
apt to be seen in a general flabbiness of public spirit.’ ‘One man can’t 
represent another—that’s flat.’ ‘If indeed bureaucracy is the unavoid- 
able accompaniment of all large scale organisation—I mean, bureaucracy 
as its dominant force and characteristic—the game is up.’ Soviets ‘ are 
much more effective as agents of democracy than the critics would have 
us believe ’: but what Soviets are, and how they work, is not explained, 
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though we are told they can be rebuilt in a day. ‘ Most men and women 
aren’t interested in politics.’ 

It is difficult to believe that most of Mr. Cole’s readers are, and yet 
they may have a considerable influence on politics by the very fact of 
providing a market for this sort of stuff, produced by Mr. Cole and Mr. 
Gollancz, partly, I suppose, for private profit but more, no doubt, for the 
public good, God save it. Even now, I am not sure that I have brought 
out what seem to me to be the worst faults of all. These are the Super- 
state Fallacy and the Democratic-Three-Card-Trick Catch. It is con- 
tinually assumed that if only some body, presumably a Peace Conference 
at which Mr. Cole does not wish to see any of the pre-war régimes repre- 
sented, would say that all Western Europe, for instance, was one Super- 
state, that then there would be no more rivalry, especially no more 
economic rivalry, between the different parts of it ; but not only do we 
remember that the United States remained united only by means of a 
great civil war, we remember also that Socialists have complained of one 
part of England giving employment in another part by buying bricks 
from thence. If Super-state experts planned to raise the standard of 
living in Spain, for example, at the cost of reducing it temporarily in 
Scotland, who dare be sure that the Scots would not resist ? 

And the Democratic Catch is just as bad. It is not only that Mr. Cole 
wants all these immense decisions taken while there can be no pretence 
of popular comprehension and agreement, it is not only that democracy 
is subservient to socialism on one page, and socialism to democracy on 
the next, just as happens to suit Mr. Cole’s flow of words. There is worse 
even than this : he never makes the least attempt to show how there can 
be any democracy, any freedom of discussion and organisation, in a 
Super-society, where all capital and all force are in the hands of a single 
authority. This is one of the fundamental difficulties of all argument for 
Socialism : there was special obligation to face it in a book which was 
to show the British democracy how war is to produce socialism, which is 
to produce peace and security, with the democratic virtues, for ever. 


KEnnetTn PIcKTHoRN. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LATE JOYS AND EARLY 


Txe frontispiece to Mr. Thomas Burke’s English Night Life is, very 
properly, a coloured print of three tipsy gentlemen singing their way 
home in the first hours. It is our habit to couple night life with liquor ; 
‘ We won’t go home till morning ’ is the anthem of the obstinate reveller 
already half seas over and bent on total submersion. The police court 
verdict of ‘ drunk and disorderly ’ pretty well sums up the general notion 
of nocturnal pleasures. In this sense, English night life is but a pale 
shadow of itself. We are mighty fine fellows, but we cannot drink like 
our forefathers ; we have neither the stomach nor the cash. Taxation 
and teetotalism are united against the toper. Nor do the machines to 
which most of us are servants permit late hours and morning headaches. 
A fellow might get safely home on horseback who, seated in a steel box 
driven by the power of thirty horses, is a menace to himself and all upon 
the road ; and he must be sober who tends by day the roaring wheels and 
pistons of modern workshops or who tries to keep pace with the speed of 
modern business. At our backs we ‘ always hear Time’s winged chariot 
hurrying near.’ Even the more bohemian craftsman submits to sobriety ; 
even in Fleet Street milk bars and teashops compete successfully with 
taverns of ancient lineage ; a drunken actor is as rare as an inspired poet ; 
painters seem to have nightmares only on canvas. The gulf that lies 
between our drinking habits and those even of our immediate ancestors 
is shown by Pickwick, who decidedly was not a sot, but who imbibed a 
couple of pints of port after dinner as calmly as a cat laps milk. He would 
then perhaps snooze by the fire ; to-day he would be under the table. 
With the inevitable decay of convivial meetings in clubs and inns, 
with the temperate departure of men from the dining table they desert 
almost on the heels of the women, the death of the English drinking song 
has followed in course. The fine flower of this species, from those of 
Jonson to Sheridan, Gay to Peacock, exhale a spirit of gaiety and good 
humour that indicates, however ideally, a real jollity that has fled. We 
save ourselves, perhaps, the pains of gout and many a headache—though 
the sale of aspirin staggers the Medica] Council—but we also lose, with 
much unpleasing ribaldry and riot, the vinous enthusiasm that inspired 
the catch ‘so well executed by the spirit and science of Mr. Hilary and 
the deep triune voice of the Reverend Mr. Larynx that the whole party 
caught the contagion and joined in chorus.’ What song the sirens sang 
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we know not, but no better one to attract a sailor could be found than 
Peacock’s : 
“‘Seamen three! What men be ye ? 

Gotham’s three wise men we be. 

Whither in your bowl so free ? 

To rake the moon from out the sea. 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine. 

And our ballast is old wine ; 

And your ballast is old wine.” 


Did that dignified night-owl, Doctor Johnson, sing glees and catches 
in his cups? He is said to have had a deaf ear for music, so perhaps the 
singing of songs made no part of his club evenings. It would have sadly 
interrupted the flow of talk. But it is certain he did not frown at the 
wine bill even when he took to tea, paying his share though he did not 
taste the wine. It was Hawkins’s refusal to do the same that made 
Johnson dub him ‘an unclubable man.’ Johnson was a formidable 
example of those who like to be abroad at midnight, and he should be, 
as one of our best known and most likeable great men, the centre of a 
chapter in any book on English night life, since he lived in that period 
when at least one class of society carried all varieties of midnight revelry 
to a high degree of refinement and licentiousness. He, indeed, hated to 
make for bed. There is a description of him after an all-night birthday 
party, wide awake at dawn when all the rest were tired and half-asleep, 
his face ‘ shining with meridian splendour ’ though he had taken no wine, 
still ready for conversation. He was never the first to break up a congenial 
meeting and within the limits of good manners he would always try to 
discourage anyone who was disposed to leave. His constitutional melan- 
choly was perhaps the cause ; after his ‘dear Tetty’s ’ death, to whom 
had he to go home ? Maybe it is the sadder man, as well as the merely 
frivolous and the simply criminal, who likes to hear the chimes at mid- 
night. Bachelors and widowers are the right material for such impulsive 
frisks as Topham Beauclerk called Johnson out of bed to enjoy at three 
in the morning. Married men do not so easily slip the shackles. As 
Johnson said when Garrick reproved him for this harmless spree : 
‘Garrick durst not do such a thing. His wife would not let him.’ 

As a nation can we be said to have any taste for or enjoyment of night 
life 2 We are surely too industrious. ‘ Work is the ruin of the drinking 
classes,’ as the night-clubman aptly said. It has always been accepted 
that we take our pleasures sadly, though this was a foreigner’s observa- 
tion based perhaps on a superficial view of our glumly respectable classes. 
No one who has read eye-witness accounts of the ancient revelry of 
Bartholomew Fair or who has seen to-day’s Lancashire folk on holiday 
at Blackpool would agree that the English cannot be as free and merry 
as the Latin races. Hazlitt said that it might be contended that ‘ the 
English are the merriest people in the world.’ We are the only people, 
he says, who relish nonsense, and the famous humour of English writing 
flows from the tumultuous, inextinguishable laughter of the English 
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common people. But our gaiety is possibly better expressed in daylight 
in the field sports and games for which our nation is celebrated. When 
night falls the typical Englishman is he who shuts the door with relief ; 
who prefers indoor amusements and comfortable indolence by the 
fireside to any gadding about in public places; who rarely entertains 
or is entertained ; who regards conversation with strangers as a labour 
and who positively yawns in your face after midnight. There are broad 
exceptions in the upper and in the lower classes, where in one wealth and 
idleness force a man into social amusements and in the other animal 
spirits and lack of domestic comfort create the habit of the public house 
and the cinema. But to a great many Englishmen, is not their house 
still their castle, where at dusk the drawbridge is cheerfully raised and 
the world—except for what can be heard on the radio—excluded ? The 
radio is the perfect instrument of amusement for the unsocial English. 
The great London clubs and those that followed them in other cities 
were founded to promote sociability ; but the unsocial nature implicit 
in their foundation has slowly petrified them. The original members 
would not applaud the hushed slumbrous air, the very dining-rooms 
solemn as a church and filled not with gay parties and medley of con- 
versation but with silent solitary munchers supported by a few pairs and 
trios. ‘ Was it a stroke of humour in the serious Swedenborg,’ asked 
Emerson, ‘ or only his pitiless logic that made him shut up the English 
souls in a heaven by themselves ?’ We do not on the whole seem rich 
material for a book on night life. Up to the eighteenth century indeed 
there was little but private entertainment after nightfall; the darkness 
and dangers of the streets made nocturnal perambulation hazardous. With 
the spread of artificial light and the improvement of police brought about 
by Fielding just before he left London to die in Lisbon, people began to 
get about more. During the Regency the tide of night pleasures was at 
flood, though it spread more widely during the Victorian era, and it is 
mostly to these years and up to the present time that research on the sub- 
ject must be confined. Over that period there have always been enough 
people in London (and proportionately elsewhere) willing to leave home 
for the night to keep open theatres, taverns, gaming rooms, drawing- 
rooms, cockpits, lecture halls, restaurants, clubs and brothels; always 
enough money to be spent to provide good livings for artists and thieves, 
for countless harlots and a large force of police. The huge list of pastimes 
enjoyed would be laborious to catalogue and tedious to read. They 
ranged from the intellectual pleasures of the salon and the healthy move- 
ment of the dance to the lowest debaucheries of the Hell-Fire Club and 
the dram shop ; and the range is much the same to-day, perhaps a little 
wider, but not so high or so deep ; nothing so good as the easy polished 
manners and talk of the eighteenth century at its best, nothing so bad as 
the accepted spectacle of a lord losing his estate at Crockford’s or of a 
mob milling around Newgate all night for the early morning hanging. 
It is an agreeable coincidence that as if to balance Mr. Burke’s devo- 
tion to urban midnight amusements, the same publisher also brings out 
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two volumes ! that illustrate the delight of the English in rural pleasures 
and bucolic diversions. If, as one suggested earlier, the English at play 
are best revealed in daylight games and field sports, then there is ample 
evidence in Miss Hole’s English Custom and Usage of the number and 
variety of traditional country pastimes and ceremonial rites that survive 
all over the island. Such curious things as the Staffordshire ‘ horn dance ’ 
annually performed at Abbot’s Bromley must surely descend from 
immemorial antiquity, for this seems to be a ritual hunt dance in which 
the male dancers carry the heads of reindeer, dark and polished with age. 
How the antlered skulls of animals so long extinct in this country come 
to be treasured and used by these villagers ‘ were a question above anti- 
quarism ’; yet since such ritual animal dances are certainly of primitive 
origin and as the animal mimicked is generally supposed to be a beast 
likely to be captured by the hunter, is it fanciful to believe that this 
Staffordshire dance goes back beyond the earliest English annals to an 
era when reindeer roamed our forests—a period so remote that it belongs 
to geology rather than to history ? Miss Olivier’s Country Moods and Tenses 


| is a sympathetic study of many aspects of the countryman’s work and 


leisure, a sober yet sensitive picture of the unhasting industry and the 
unsophisticated pastimes that are in plain contrast with the feverish 
toil and games of the cities. It is perhaps inevitable that a full relish for 
the luxuries and bustling life of streets must be accompanied by a genuine 
distaste, if not by an ignorant contempt, for a pastoral existence that 
seems in comparison tame, stupid and tedious; and that those who 
know the joys of farmer and shepherd cannot conceal their disgust with 
the city, contrasting the varying days of those in physical contact with 
the seasonal changes of the earth and in mind aware of every neighbour, 
with the monotonous round of people whose work never changes with the 
weather, whose lives are spent among strangers, and whose amusements, 
however numerous, are always the same. Let us therefore regard it as a 
merciful dispensation that since cities must be as well as pastures, there 
shall always be those whose temperament allows them to dwell happily 
in one without pining for the other. The staunch Londoner will permit 
the town rake the folly of languishing over the early joys of the country ; 
the sensible countryman may leave it to the village lout to indulge fond, 
furtive longings for the town’s late joys. 
JOHN SHAND. 


1 English Custom and Usage. Christina Hole. SBatsford. 10s. 6d. Country 
Moods and Tenses. Edith Olivier. Batsford. 10s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


INDIA AND DEMOCRACY 


To talk of India and Democracy seems, at first sight, to talk of con- 
traries ; and in one of the most important contributions 4 of recent yearn 
to the Indian controversy, Mr. Guy Wint and Sir George Schuster, col- 
laborating in what may perhaps be called a report with recommendations, 
support rather than weaken this impression. In the exhaustive survey 
of material and prospects which they provide, the bull points—so to call 
them—for the democratic idea are neither numerous nor formidable, 
The value of their survey is in no wise lessened thereby, but their implicit 
admission seems to be that if the democratic idea is to flourish in India, 
existing conditions must be modified to a degree bordering on trans- 
formation. 

Mr. Wint’s review confirms the layman’s notion that there are at 
least two major obstacles in the path of Democracy in India. The first 
is the Indian tradition ; for many centuries the common individual in 
India regarded politics and government as matters with which he had no 
concern. He acquiesced in a succession of incompetent and unenterprising 
tyrants largely on the principle that any sort of fixed government was 
preferable to the only existing alternetive—anarchy. That it was his 
business, as a citizen and an individual, to insist upon something better 
than this dreary choice did not occur to him. The second of the major 
obstacles is, of course, caste. How is it possible even to discuss the 
equality and brotherhood of man in a country where every Hindu at 
least is saddled from birth with what Mr. Wint calls ‘ the clouds of glory | 
or ignominy which the spirit trails from all its previous existences,’ and 
where a man is not a man for a’ that, but is ex officio a Brahman or an 
untouchable ? How can there, in such circumstances, be any conception 
of equal rights, equal opportunities ? 

Yet it is possible to make too much of both these difficulties. The | 
speeding-up in the tempo of Indian political thought during the last 
fifty years has been such that comparison with long-past traditions 
becomes merely inept. Indeed, this rapid catching-up on Western ideas 
has been one cause of the present trouble ; Indian thought came belatedly 
to the starting point but, once off, it advanced in seven-league boots so 
that reforms offered were always out of date before the Acts to enforce 
them could become law. And now that the flame of Indian political 
thought is being exposed—in common with the rest of the world—to 


2 India and Democracy. Sir George Schuster, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G.,M.C., M.P., and Guy 
Wint. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
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fiercer and wilder blasts, our boldest conceptions of India’s future may be 
rendered equally obsolete before we can even formulate them. . . . As 
to caste, if caste were rigidly enforced no kind of public life would be 
possible. And in fact, caste has not been rigidly enforced in public life 
for a great many years. The effect of modern conditions—travel, public 
service, professions such as medicine, the commercial callings—can only 
be to weaken caste progressively. It can hardly be supposed that caste 
will not—in time—become for all what it is with many Hindus at this 
day—a pious pretence. 

Democracy in India might therefore survive these difficulties if it were 
in itself a strong enough growth. But is it ? 

The live issue in Indian politics has been, of course, self-government. 
But if democracy is not in the Indian tradition, neither is nationalism. 
(Even at this critical moment the tendency is to split rather than to 
coalesce, to agitate for an Andhra Province or a Pakistan rather than for a 
United States of India.) It may almost be questioned whether Indians 
would ever have thought of nationalism for themselves. But nationalism 
was an idea current on political "Change at the time when Indian political 
thought was rousing from the sleep of centuries. Jn the same way as the 
moderate Indian politician picked up the stock democratic shibboleths 
without reflecting whether they were appropriate to India or not, so his 
extremist confrére, searching for an anti-Government idea, seized upon 
the more promisingly subversive concept of nationalism. And this leads 
us to a point of cardinal importance. Indian nationalism is an opposition 
idea. Two factors brought it into being—the unifying British rule with 
the sheltered conditions it afforded ; and the very existence of the foreign 
British Government as an object to oppose. Congress is to this day 
opposition-minded and tends to be a little puzzled by office. During the 
brief years when the 1935 Act was in effective operation the Congress 
party showed an inclination to oppose or at least to sidetrack even its 
own ministers. 

Early Indian nationalism was not unnaturally naive ; its goal was a 
sort of British India without the British ; and it was some time before its 
adherents realised that this objective was a chimera. From this realisa- 
tion arose two divergent lines of thought—the pursuit of the existing 
constitutional forms coupled with their control by an independent India 
and, on the other hand, the radical departure of Gandhi with his spinning- 
wheels and his return to the past. 

To expose Gandhism it is only necessary to ask, What would it be 
without the personality of Gandhi? No man can put back the clock ; 
only Mahatmas can even stage a picturesque attempt. It is useless to-day 
to advocate a return to government by village panchayats—the efforts 
of Government in this direction were no more fruitful than Gandhi's. 
In the blast of those fierce political gales from Russia or from Central 
Europe the return to nature is but a gossamer dream. And when we come 
to examine the alternate course—the Party-Parliament system—we 
find it almost equally unsolid. For such a system, as Sir George Schuster 
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shows, there must be some degree of homogeneity ; majority and minori 
are, of course, necessary concomitants in its structure, but these must be 
cut from similar material and the minority must be ready to fit in te 
some extent with the majority. Heterogeneous minorities determined on 
self-expression at all costs lead not to parliamentary government, but to 
civil war ; a cynic might say that in many ways the latter appears a mor 
probable consummation in India than the former. 

There must also be parties relatively evenly balanced. It is not so in 
India where the Congress party is so immeasurably the most important 
and the most vital. As Mr. Wint points out, it is not so much a party as 
@ mass movement. Even in 1937 ‘the (legislative) assembly did not 
count . . . the true centre of political animation was to be found in the 
Congress committee-rooms.’ Except for a period and in a single area— 
when the anti-Brahman ‘Justice’ party flourished in Madras—a live 
two-party system, in the political as opposed to the Communal sense, has 
never developed in India. To this extent all ‘Reform’ has missed fire. 


In fact, unpalatable as the thought may be, the tendency of India} 


is rather towards the single-party state—a road China has already taken. 
Congress has many of the trappings of Fascism or National Socialism; 
strictly disciplined and subservient party members ; quasi-military body- 
guards ; even perhaps the Fuehrerprinzip, a concept to which the Indian 
with his longing for attachment to a personal leader (the traditional guru 
and chela relationship) is particularly prone. Certainly Congress has 
been at times most undemocratic in its treatment of its followers ; short 
of using force, it has been almost Hitlerian ; and the suspicion creeps in 
that, had force been an available weapon, Congress would have used it. 
The present war may have diverted some of these tendencies ; equally 
it may have thrown an illuminating glare upon the current alternatives. 


But on whatever line Indian political life may elect to develop, the. 


immediate problem is the creation of an atmosphere of effective freedom 
which will make any élection possible. It is not within the scope of this 
article to enter in detail into the constitutional questions involved. But 
we may consider briefly the chief obstacles impeding an Anglo-Indian 
settlement on any lines whatsoever. 

These are—the problem of India’s defence ; the Indian States; the 
communal question ; and British vested interests. 

Let us take the defence problem first as the only one of the four which 


can not be settled by agreement. It is impossible by shaking hands across © 


a Round Table to render India self-sufficient in matters of self-protection. 
It is impossible that any adequate indigenous Indian force can be 
developed within a great many years. We are faced therefore with an 
unsatisfactory choice which there is no evading—either we must drop the 
question of further concessions to India until India is fit to defend her- 
self—that is, for a generation at the very least ; or we must set the problem 
of Indian self-defence aside to become part, perhaps, of some post-war 
peace-preserving coalition of forces. The former alternative simply will 
not do; that quickening tempo of political thought in India forbids it ; 
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there would be an explosion. Solution must therefore be sought along the 
alternative line—as Sir George Schuster seeks it ; but the search is apt 
to end in speculation. 

The second and third of our problems—the Indian States and the 
communal question—can be settled by agreement; but the agreement 
must be between Indians and Indians; and where is that agreement— 
or hope of it ? The participation of the Indian States is a matter in which 
they must have the say; we cannot order or coerce them even if we 
would. They can be driven, if at all, only by the public opinion of their 
own subjects—which awakens, in many cases, but tardily. . . . The 
communal impasse—Hindu versus Muslim—must tarry in like manner 
till the protagonists themselves discover a way out—of which there is at 
present no encouraging sign. 

The fourth constituent in this rather gloomy picture—the British 
vested interests—is the only one whose difficulties are consistently exag- 
gerated. There is no escaping the conclusion that British vested interests 
must be left to look after themselves—by adaptation to whatever form of 
Indian government may eventually emerge. There is no ethical—or 
even practical—ground on which they may be reserved for preferential 
treatment. Nor, fortunately, is there any evidence for the supposition 
that they could not adapt themselves to any foreseeable circumstances 
and continue to thrive therein. 

We are left therefore to the conclusion that these difficulties must 
somehow resolve themselves and to the hope that somehow they will. 
Both hope and conclusion are shared by Sir George Schuster. Sir George’s 
advice may be roughly summarised as ‘ Get down to the work in hand 
and the drill will evolve itself. Labour together and differences will 
disappear.’ His plea is for a tackling of this work in hand, an attempt to 
develop India’s resources, to educate the Indian masses. He contends— 
and with irresistible logic—that this is primarily a task for the Indian 
statesman and that the Act of 1935 presented him with both the tools and 
the opportunity. Unhappily, the Indian statesman dropped the one and 
closed his eyes to the other. Much might be written about that lost 
chance, that bright dawn allowed to cloud over ; but the fact that it was 
lost—and almost, one would say, deliberately—forces-a further question. 
Is Sir George’s a counsel of perfection ? For a century Indian brains have 
turned as if magnetised to what may be called the professions of argument 
—first the law, then politics. For half a century the country has been 
politics-crazy. Constitutions, electorates, the theory and practice of 
politics, have been the meat and drink, the toil and relaxation, of school- 
boys and statesmen alike. The task—which everybody saw quite plainly 
—was conveniently, and deliberately, shelved. Can it then be hoped 
that any Indian government will turn from the delicious fevers of political 
intrigue or the intellectual joys of constitution-making to the exacting 
realities of mass education, intensive agriculture and planned economics ? 
This only is certain—that no Indian government in recorded history has 
ever seriously attempted it. 
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But Sir George Schuster’s programme is not merely a cure for political 
ills ; it is the lifeline of salvation if Indian progress is to continue. Is 
India then in fact rotten; are the present conditions of deadlock 
endemic and incurable ? If it were not for these four provinces in which 
the administration as set up by the 1935 Act still works, one might 
indeed fear so. Certainly there appears to be at least a pause, a halt for 
change of pace ; perhaps even of direction. 

Meantime, into the rather unreal and indeed at times Gilbertian 
atmosphere of Indian politics the war—and especially the Japanese 
development—has crashed like a bomb. Has the concussion blown any 
of these somewhat sterile intellectuals into reality? Not, up to the 
moment oi writing, to any great extent. Congress, with the Japanese 
shooting on the doorstep, has discovered that Gandhian non-violence is 
an undesirable, or at least an impracticable, ideal. The Muslim League 
has improved the occasion by declaring that it will resist with all the 
force at its command—not the Japanese, but the Congress notion of a 
single and united India. The thirteen Indian Liberals have no doubt 
come forward with a practical if not a very novel solution which might 
provide at least a temporary modus vivendi; but the fate of Indian 
Liberal solutions in the past has not been very encouraging. As a 
reaction to two and a half years of life-or-death conflict, the sum total 
seems inadequate. 

These unpromising evolutions do not reinforce the temptation. to 
regard the existing layout in India as hopelessly unstable, and not only 
unstable, but radically wrong. The existing factors simply will not make 
an equation. If that is so, then some of the terms—perhaps all of them— 
must be wiped from the slate. The more obscure the future, the greater 
the allure of speculation. Given an outcome of this war favourable to the 
British Commonwealth, and therefore assuring for India a continuance of 
at least the conditions necessary for self-development, one would prophesy 
a period of stagnation, malaise, ineffectuality, in which it will become 
increasingly apparent that no proposal, no Party, no political doctrine 
now in vogue has any possibility of permanence. This period may be long 
or it may be short, but it will persist unti] a new unifying force gains 
dominance in India. That force may be indigenous—for example, a 

second Buddha; it may be external—for example, an overwhelming 
inrush of Communism But to attempt at this stage to predict its exact 
form would be to pass from speculation to fantasy itself. 


Hirton Brown. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Italy Militant, by Ernest Hambloch (Duckworth, 293 pages, 12s. 6d. net). 


Mr. Hambloch has chosen a rather misleading title for his study of the 
Italy which has been dragged by Mussolini into this war. Military operations 
as such find no place in these pages, which are primarily concerned to trace the 
salient features of Italian history and traditions during the last few centuries ; 
to sketch the rise and rake’s progress of Fascist policy ; and to indicate which 
are the points in common and which the points of friction between Mussolini 
and Hitler, their political theories and practices, and the sentiments and 
characteristics of the two nations that they represent. Some idea of the 
breadth with which Mr. Hambloch has treated his subject may be gathered 
from a list of the five parts into which he has divided his book and of the 
headings of the individual chapters. Part 1, under the general title ‘ Angles of 
View,’ deals with Italian Formation, the British approach to Italy, England 
through Italian eyes and the effects of plutocracy. Part 2 analyses ‘ Italian 
Character’ under the sub-heads of language and thought, and Mussolini and 
Machiavelli. Part 3, ‘ Fascism,’ describes the Fascist State, the actor-manager, 
Fascism and religion, training the child, aspects of Fascism, socialism in Italy 
and the march of Fascism. Part 4 is devoted to ‘ Imperialism ’ which is viewed 
from the standpoints of the Italian attitude to war and of colonial expansion 
and the Mediterranean. Finally ‘ Liberal Formation and Fascist Deformation ’ 
are compared in Part 5 under the aspects of ‘ out of the house of bondage,’ the 
national awakening—Cavour and the Risorgimento, and the lapse into 
Cesarism. 


It will be gathered from the foregoing synopsis that in his endeavour 
to furnish a background against which not only Italian political life but more 
especially Italian character may be studied Mr. Hambloch has cast his net wide. 
His catch is, if anything, too miscellaneous. His pages on Ruskin, full as they 
are of shrewd observations, will have little meaning for many readers to whom 
Ruskin is a mere name. His disquisition on Dante is either too long or too short 
to satisfy. The same criticism applies to his chapters on ‘ The Fascist State ’ 
and ‘ Training the Child.’ Mr. Hambloch is nothing if not a master of epigrams 
and telling phrases. His dictum on the Lateran Treaty of 1929, that Mussolini 
‘has ensured that the Pope shall render unto Cesar the things that are God’s— 
the liberty of thought of all Italians and their free will’ is as witty as it is just. 
His remark that ‘ the Italian can understand a man being a bachelor, but not a 
celibate ’ is profoundly true. One must laughingly agree with his jest that ‘ the 
Italian, like most men, realises that he is a sinner ; but it does not make him 
unhappy. He certainly does not feel that he is a “ miserable sinner,” for in 
his heart of hearts his instinct tells him that the Lord loveth a cheerful sinner.’ 
The book is full of squibs and witticisms of this nature. Too full, perhaps, for 
Mr. Hambloch is not always proof against the temptation to dazzle us with the 
fireworks of his wit rather than convince us by sober statements of fact. This 
is a pity since Mr. Hambloch, as in other previous books of his, shows himself 
to be essentially scholarly and endowed with searching insight and under- 
standing. His comparisons between the German and Italian characters and the 
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special qualities of Mussolini and Hitler are admirable. Presumably Mr. 
Hambloch would be the first himself to admit that impartiality and objectivit 
of statement are not his strong suit. But his interpretations of men and things, 
when they are not being arbitrarily twisted to provide a witticism, are alway 
illuminating, and he succeeds in presenting the most living picture of Mussolini’ 
Italy that has yet been drawn. It is unfortunate that so scholarly a wor 
should be disfigured by carelessness in proof-reading. ‘ Civilta Cattolica’ i 
persistently printed as ‘ Civilita’ ; ‘ Isonza’ (p. 34) is printed for ‘ [sonzo’ ; 
the murdered Socialist leader was Matteotti, not Matteoti ; ‘ Gazzetta’ has two 
and not one ‘z’. A worse mistake is to say (p. 287) that Italy declared war 
on Germany in 1915 three months after she had declared war on Austria- 
Hungary. Italy did not declare war on Germany until August, 1916. 


M. H. H. Macartney. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTUBY AND AFTER 


Germany Psychologised. 


Anyone with a flair for the antique will have read Mr. Dingle’s review of my boo 
Germany Possessed with a certain relish. The true nineteenth century mentality is rarelj 
found in such luxuriant bloom except in very sheltered nooks and dingles. I would no 
intrude into this sylvan retreat if I could be sure that nobody would be ay My 
these gesticulations of repugnance for serious comment. It is chiefly with Mr. Dingle’ 
references to science that the sharpest rebuttal is demanded. He says that ‘ Freud pa 
lip-service to science, but Jung is avowedly hostile to it.’ Both these statements are‘antru 
Freud is admitted, even by those most opposed to his theories, to be one of the greatest ¢ 
clinical observers; while both pioneers have been justly accorded the highest scientific 
honours for their very great achievement in bringing the hitherto unexplored field 4 
psychical phenomena within the orbit of empirical science. 

From his sequestered corner, Mr. Dingle deems it still possible to deny the existence 
of this field. But if in the spirit of true science he would expose his mind to the actu 
material with which medical psychologists have to deal, he would find himself compelled 
to create empirical concepts which fitted the human problems in front of him. Myths, 
ideas, dreams, fantasies and every other natural product of the psyche present a phenomeno 
logical field which cannot be dealt with in the terms of any other science. It would be idle 
to assert for instance that the idea of the Virgin Birth is not a fact because it contradicts 
biological principles. This idea exists independently of known facts and, therefore, has 
right to be considered not as a biological statement but as a psychical factor in its own 
right. The myth of Hitler’s origin is a similar case which I have taken pains in my book 
to treat as a myth and not as a statement of fact. 

In all seriousness, I have to point out that a critic who is psychologically incapable of 
appreciating the necessary conditions in which psychology has to work should be modest 
enough to admit that his comments are lacking in scientific objectivity. 

Yours very truly, 
H. G. Baynes. 


Mr. Dingle writes: I am interested to learn from Dr. Baynes of the ‘ Sequestered 
Corner’ in which I have been living, and I freely admit that his method of ‘ creating 
empirical concepts’ throws some light on the life of a political journalist which could 
never have been obtained from a pedestrian study of the material facts. The description 
of Jung as hostile to scientific method seems to me to be justified by his treatment of it 
in various books, and notably in Psychological Types, translated by Dr. Baynes himself 
Jung there asserts (p. 381): ‘ Because our present scientifie mind adopts a one-sided, 
concrete and purely empirical attitude, it has no standard by which to value the man 
who presents the idea ; since in the estimation of the empiricist, facts rank higher than the 
knowledge of those primordial forms in which human intelligence conceives them.’ 

If the conclusions of Dr. Baynes were common to those who are working in the field 
of medical psychology, one would admit their evidential value without necessarily holding 
that the psychiatric clinic is the best. point from which to study contemporary Europe. 
Actually, however, he represents a small section of a small coterie, and its speculations 
have been characterised by medical men in far more caustic terms than I could permit 
myself to employ. 


Sr, 
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